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SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 


ARTESIAN WELL WATER. MODERATE TARIFF. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 











ESTABLISHED 1848, 


THE GRESHAM 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


WEST END BRANCH: 2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
Assets Exceed . £4,610,000 
800,000 


Annual Income Exceeds ' 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives exceed 9,250,000 





This Society offers unusual advantages to intending Assurers. Its Tables are popular and eas aaily understood. Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to the 
public, and are FREE F FROM ALL UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS. The So ciety is strong, is well and favourably known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 
a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjoys. 


THOM AS G ACKL -AND, F. I. A. BSS: Actuary and Manager. JAMES H. SCOTT, Secretary. 

















Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
_the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
































= —“Minolia’ = 
SPOTS ROUGHNESS 
FOR ITCHING, SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, FACE-SPOTS. 
FACE ‘dn Bacllon Goam, fe the akin fo Rees Ris, OO 
S P OT S OF ALL CHEMISTS, Is. 9d. ROUGHNESS 
‘Vinolia’ Soap, 6d., 8d., tod., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 


EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, ; . £250,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROY AL CH ARTER. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

WivuraM Curistian, Esq. | Eire Levitra, Esq. 
Sir H. S. CunninGHaM, K.C.LE. WILLIAM Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. Rosert STEWART, Esq. 

Joun Howarp GwyTuer, Esq. James WuiTTALt, Esq. 
Manager—Joun Howarv GwYTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Caces Lewis. 

Secretary—WiLviaM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 


Inspector—THoMAS ForREST. 


Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. | Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. | Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. Hankow. 
Sienna. Sourabaya. | Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong. 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for « collectior mn = ills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Ban} king Busi 1 the East 

DEPOSITS of M(¢ N EY in sums of £roo and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents im Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 








FOU R-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Joint Pankers to the Government of Victoria. 
a Ofiice— MELBOURNE. 


3RANCHES in Victorta, NEw SoutH WALgs, and SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
CapiTaAL,. . : ie 000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-upr CAPITA! . £400,000] RESERVE FunpD, . . . £110,000 
REs SERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £400,000. 
London Bran h—18 KING W LLIAM STREET, E.C. 





FIXED DEPOSI. ls of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest : —6 M mnths, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2tos Years, 44% per annum. 
Sasasent paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS, 


THE BANK OF CHINA, , JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 





CapiTaL SUBSCRIBED, A : . $2,000,000 © 0 
Paip Up, and in course of being paid, . : ‘ s 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE Funp, in hand and in course of being received, 223,000 0 O 
UNCALLED CapPiTAL, ‘ ; 5 : ° : - 1,748,906 5 oO 


Board of Directors. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stzwart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAmpBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
4% per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4t - for Three and Four Years. 
5 BS for Five Vears. 
Interest paid half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


tt SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - » «© « « segyedys 
SAUe UG Eel tl a ee 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, : 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq. be Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ ‘ 4505,000. 
Directors. 

GeorGce AuLpjo Jamigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

GzorGE Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esgq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. Crapsik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawnrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wm. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Taart, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies i in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 








The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DssENnTuREs, DEBENTURE Stock, or SHARES OF PuBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as "TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





ERMAN EXHIBITION, 


Earl’s Court, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
Honorary President. 

His Highness the DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 
Hon. President of the Committee in Germany. 
His Serene Hig iness PRINCE BLUCHER von WAHLSTATT. 
Director-General—jJOHN R. WHITLEY, Eso. 


GERMAN EXHIBITION. 

The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England, 
including the painting loaned by H.M. The Queen, 
of the German Imperial Family. 

The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 
Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 


ERMAN EXHIBITION. 


By special permission of H.M. THE Emperor. 


The Band of the Hesse-Darmstadt Life Guards. 
By special permission of H.R.H. THE Prince REGENT OF BAVARIA. 
The Band of ea ond Bavarian Infantry Regiment. 


The Arlberger Troupe of Tyroler Singers. | 

Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelberg » Pot lam, Ni a mberg, Munich, etc. 

Magnificent Illumination of the Gardens in the LE vening by Pain & Sons. 

At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m., in the Arena, ‘GE RM ANIA,’ being a Life Picture of epi- 
sodes from the Militar y and ¢ ‘ivil History of the German Empire, combining elaborate 
scenic effects with realistic incidents, from ancient times to the present day. 

For particulars concerning admissions, etc., see London Daily Pahers. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SE RVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NerpEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweeptE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, if ® Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Pz lmerst. n Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began April 25. 


~T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of L6o a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
Names must be entered before June 20. 


For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION. 


HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 18o1. 

Place. Name. Marks. 
d . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. Dangar, 3d Batt. Lanc. Fusiliers . . 1841 
(Only two sent up, the second candidate being only a few marks out of 
successful list.) 


SUCCESSES 1890 :— 

















Place. Name. Marks. — 

*soth . . Infantry—Lieut. C. B. Tew . . 1774. Militia Compet. 

**46th . . Infantry—Lieut. E. Holden 2 « 27905 Militia Compet. 
gist . . Infantry—Mr. G. L. A“ aget . . . (7365 Sandhurst Compet. 
8st . . Infantry—Mr. F.C. Dobbs . . . 7281 Sandhurst Compet. 


Qualified for Commissions on 
Re-examination at Sand- 
hurst, July 1890 (only two 
sent up). cae , 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, sth Dublin Fusiliers . . 3217. . Militia Literary 

(only one sent up). 

*Mr. C. Black . . ‘ ‘ » Sandhurst Prelim. 

Lieut. Arthur & Beckett, Antrim Artillery : ; ‘ - Sandhurst Prelim. 

*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, ad Leicestershire Regiment Sandhurst Prelim. 

(all subjects, after nine weeks’ residence only). 

The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :-— 

(a) All the highest educational advantages of town, without its distractions, offered 
in a healthy country place. 

(4) The Militia ny Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E. (Fortification and Topography), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics). 

* Successful first time. 
** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 


in each case. 


rst . . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter 
sth . . Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin 


Terms and references on application to— 
J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 
Second Edition. Now Ready. Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 


A GIRL IN THE KARPATHIANS 


By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 


With upwards of 30 Original Ilustrations, and a Coloured Map. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

‘Miss Dowie’s fresh and pleasant book is unconventional and in many respects 
original. . . . She sometimes reminds us of ‘The Sentimental Journey,” and 
more often of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson with his donkey in the Cevennes. 
Little incidents are pleasantly magnified, and casual fancies suggest trains of quasi- 
philosophical reflection. . . . The whole book is eminently readable.'—7imes 

‘Miss Dowie . . . may justly claim the credit of having produced a very remark- 
able and interesting volume. . . . We are still more grateful to her for storing in her 
pages the invigorating picture of a piquant personality. . . . When her reflections 
on things in general come to us with the superadded charm of Ruthenian vivacity 
and sprightliness, their prodigal variety is not lightly to be esteemed.'—Dazly 
Telegraph (Leader). ; 

‘Miss Dowie has given us a capital book . Her style is fascinating. Every 
page, every paragraph, sparkles with some pretty conceit... . 4 All through there is 
a fascinating suggestion of a personality. The writer's courage and high spirits are 
beautifully tempered with a touch of feminine weakness, without which the book 
would lack one of its distinctive charms.’— Daily News (Leader). 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND THE 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 


Forming Volume V. of ‘The World's Great Explorers’ Series. 
By CAPTAIN A. H. MARKHAM. 


With 22 Illustrations and 4 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
_ L/ust Published. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET, E.C. 











Now Ready. Third Edition, 5s. 


/ 


A BOOK OF VERSES 


By W. E. HENLEY. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 


Price 55s. 





LONDON: DAVID 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 


NUTT, 270 STRAND 








Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





THe NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 

Wm. ARCHER. 

VERNON BLACKBURN. 

W. B. Yeats. 

H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 

Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 

J. M. Barrie. 

Francis Wart. 

Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 

RubyArpD KIPLING. 

S. STEPNIAK. 

T. W. Russecr, M.P. 

May KENDALL. 

GRAHAM R. Tomson. 

ANDREW LANG. 

JAMES Payn. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

H. S. C. EveErRARD. 

Sir HERBERT MAxweLL, M.P. 
Etc. Etc. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Davip HANNAY. 

W. E. HENLEY. 

WALTER WHYTE. 

Cosmo MonkHouse. 

J. MacLaren Copsan. 
Sheriff CAMPION. 

HuGu HA ipurTon. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. 
Horace HurtcuHinson. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPusrson. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 

Sir FREDERICK PoLLock. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns 
THomas Mackay. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King's Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


Notice to LonpoN AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE NA TIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 


115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 
Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 
CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 
as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 
IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. 


mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. 


from 85 to 300 guineas. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS, for the cure of NERVOUS DISEASES, 
have received Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the leading Physicians of nine London Hospitals, including 
over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LOSS 
OF MUSCULAR POWER, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, PAR- 
ALYSIS, EPILEPSY, etc., are speedily removed by means of 
PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which convey the electric current direct to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily 
arresting all symptoms of premature waste and decay. 

Tue Lancet, in speaking of Mr. PULVERMACHER’S APPLIANCE, says :— 
‘In these days of medico-galvanic quackery it is a relief to observe the very plain 
and straightforward manner in which Mr. Pulvermacher’s Apparatus is recommended 
to the profession.’ 

Str Cuares Locock, Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, says:—‘ PULVER- 


MACHER'S BELTS are very effective in neuralgia and rheumatic affections, and 
I have prescribed them largely in my practice for other similar maladies, paralysis, etc.’ 
For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphilet— 

‘CALVANISM : Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy.’ 
POST FREE FRO} 

PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194 Regent Street, London, W. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER FORTY YEARS.) 





Esti- 
Prices 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 


READY NEXT WEEK, Two Vols., 8vo, 30s. net. 


LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
By RANDALL :THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D., Dean of Windsor, and 
WILLIAM BENHAM, D.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 


BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF 
Just Ready, 8vo, res. 6d. net. DR. A. R. WALLACE’S WRITINGS. 


TH E OX FO RD MOVE M E NT. Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
TWELVE YEARS, 1833-1845. NATURAL SELECTION and 


By the Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., late Dean of St. Paul's, ete. ) 
TIMES.—‘ An historical and critical survey of the highest interest ; full of the delicate quality of Dean TRO! IC, A L NAT U RE. 


Church’s mind.’ Essays on Desckstive and Theoretical Biology. 





GLOBE.—‘ Will certainly rank next in interest to Newman’s autobiography itself.’ By ALFRED RUSSE , 7h , 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘We think it likely that by this work his name will be longest and best Sy ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. Uniform 
known. with ‘The Malay Archipelago. 
AMESS GAZETTE.- at will always be regarded as a most interesting picture of events, and an GLASGOW” HERALD.—‘ Models of scientific exposi” 
sseahenble contribution to the ecclesiastical hist: ry of the nineteenth century. a "i by one of the soundest, most cauti Sa and most 
NEW EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE blink exponents of sence i this country. 


Other Volumes t. lloz 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. er ve 


PHILOMY T HU = FIFTH EDITION, REVISED. 
An Antidote against Credulity. A Discussion of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on een Just Ready, crown Bvo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Ecclesiastical Miracles. OUR SKETCHING CLUB. 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D., late Headmaster of the City of London School. With a Prefaceof | | LETTERS AND STUDIES ON LANDSCAPE ART. 


70 pp., entitled ‘ Newmanianism.’ ee ee ae I TYRWHITT ; 
TIMES.—‘ Dr. Abbott is a skilled and merciless operator.’ By the Rev. R. S. JOHN TYRWHITT, M.A., 


SPEAKER.—‘W orthy af icone study.’ | formerly Student and Rhetoric Reader of 
& be Christ Church, Oxford. 
*.* The New Preface may be had separately, price 1s. net. | With an authorised reproduction of the Lessons and Wood- 
NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. cuts in Professor RusK1n’s ‘ Elements of Drawing.’ 


Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. x ‘OT SMA N.—‘ To persons learning to draw, the work 


THE TEACHING OF CHRIST, setae le bel mmmane evin: She gril ene 


it bes ch: arms in the raciness of its style and the pleasing 
ITS CONDITIONS, SECRET, AND RESULTS. pictures it affords of English life and character.’ 
By the Right Rev. J. MOORHOUSE, D.D., Bishop of Manchester, Author of ‘ Jacob—Three Sermons. ; 
*.* The volume contains two sermons on the subject of Inspiration and the Old Testament, which will have | NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION 
special interest to those who have followed the controversy raised by the publication of ‘ Lux We undat.’ | OF MR. LOWELL'S WORKS. 


NEW BOOK BY REV. J. LLEWELYN — IES. Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


ae DIMtRTTEE Att Vols. VII. and VIII, POETICAL 
ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN | ‘WORKS. nantenusnnetowsue 


Eee: Bremen wise, CONSELIU LION OF | sa. comvee:-tuiee Pomme — ieee Meat 
HUMAN SOCIETY. tter fr 


| Launfal—Letter from Boston. Vol. II., containing the 
EWELYN DAVIES, M.A., Chapl h Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale, former! pen oe 
By J. LL oh naplain to the Qu ieen, Vicar of Kirkby Lonsc ale, formerly SCOTSMA N.—'The best edition < Ce on ee enone 
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Y ry r 
NOTES 
In the House of Commons on Monday a new writ was 
issued for West Derbyshire, where Mr. Victor Cavendish 
—the eldest son of the late member— is to be returned 


unopposed, the Gladstonians there being more than com- 
Mr. Goschen, in the ab- 





mon disorganised and weak. 
sence of Mr. Smith, made a statement as to the course 
of public business, which formed a pretext for deliberate 
obstruction. For scarce had the House gone into Com- 
mittee of Supply when Mr. Labouchere moved to report 
progress on the plea of defective information supplied by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
solicitude with regard to the Free Education scheme, and 
endeavoured to extract an explicit pledge from the Govern- 
ment as to the date when it is to be taken. Mr. Labou- 


He professed much 


chere’s efforts were seconded by not a few Radicals, and 
by Sir William Harcourt for the official Opposition. But 
Mr. Goschen refused to be hustled into any rash promise. 
Mr. Labouchere’s motion having been disposed of by a 
majority of 55, a field was open for obstructives less 
audacious and distinguished. Mr. Healy expressed great 
interest in the health of some prisoner or other who had 
caught typhoid fever in Tullamore Gaol, and Dr. Tanner 
sighed for the time when officialism should be swept away, 
and prisoners and captives should be ‘ guaranteed all their 
rights and privileges.’ Disinterested Mr. Pritchard Morgan 
complained of the manner in which the Crown taxes that 
much admired raw product—gold. And so forth; till at 
last, after much chattering, the vote on account desired by 
the Government was passed. 





On Tuesday, in the Commons, Lord Elecho moved the 
adjournment over the Derby day in a rattling speech 
which kept the House in laughter for some twenty 
minutes. He gibed the serious party all round, and con- 
vulsed his hearers by suggesting that Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
should take the whole House down to Epsom, and enter- 
tain it to luncheon at his own charge, to prove how 
wicked a thing the Derby is. Sir Wilfrid, in opposing 
the adjournment, was most doleful, and cracked searce a 
single joke. But it must be ill jesting in such a cause ; 
for none but a churl, a teetotaller, or a Trevelyan (which 
includes a Harcourt—the less the greater) could resist so 
reasonable a proposal. We are particularly glad that Lord 
Elcho’s motion prevailed on this occasion, as it snuffed 
out an objectionable Welsh Local Veto Bill, or something 
of the sort. On the Budget Bill Sir William Harcourt 
started a wrangle which turned on the old story of the 
Naval Defence Bill, and which tended to no very great 
profit but rather to the talking out of the measure and 
the consequent waste of the afternoon sitting. In the 
evening the sapient Professor Stuart moved a resolution in 
favour of making women eligible for seats on County 
Councils. Mr. Labouchere, energetic to some useful pur- 
pose for once, talked the best of sense against the pro- 
posal, and all but succeeded in getting the House counted 


out. The thin attendance, indeed, as Mr. Long pointed 
out, showed how little real interest is taken in the matter. 
Mr. Stuart’s friends left all the speaking to the other side, 
hoping to snatch a sudden division. But they were ulti- 
mately beaten by 78 to 52. 


Ix the Commons on Thursday a solution, honourable to 
all parties, was found to the difference that has arisen 
between the Home Government and the Colony of New- 
foundland, in the matter of the legislation required for 
carrying into effect treaty obligations with France on the 
French Shore. It will be remembered that progress with 
the bill before Parliament was suspended in order to allow 
the Colony time to pass a local Act which would forestall 
the necessity of Imperial legislation. The Newfoundland 
bill has practically passed ; but it falls short of the Home 
Government’s requirements in being temporary instead of 
permanent in character. At the last moment, before the 
Imperial bill came up for second reading in the Commons, 
the Newfoundland delegates undertook that the operation 
of the local Act should be extended to two years, and 
time thus afforded for arranging the terms of a permanent 
law. In accordance with an undertaking given to France, 
the Government still asked that the House should have a 
formal second reading of the bill; but ultimately it was 
thought sufficient to pass a resolution to the effect that, 
being informed of the satisfactory steps taken by the 
Newfoundland Legislature, it was deemed unnecessary to 
give the measure a further reading. Sir William Harcourt 
tried to raise a storm; but his thunder was quite harm- 
less. and the motion for adjournment which he supported 
was soundly defeated. The rest of the sitting was occu- 
pied with the consideration, in Committee of Supply, of a 
vote of £50,000 for improvement works in the Highlands 
and Islands, which was agreed to after some discussion. 
Dr. Clark courted, and not in vain, castigation at the 
hands of Mr. Chamberlain; while he was also surprised 
and mortified by the Chancellor of the Exchequer taking 
him at his word in regard to a proposed reduction of the 
grant. 


From South-East Africa Lord Randolph Churchill sends 
information home and strikes the note of a decided policy 
with which to stir the Government and the country. 
The Portuguese have been at their old tricks—surely 
once too often. After obstructing the navigation of the 
Pungwé River—the scene of the recent attack on Sir John 
Willoughby’s party—by means of all kinds of restrictive 
duties and regulations, they have altogether closed the 
channel of access to British Mashonaland. They have 
also brutally assaulted and wounded British subjects at 
Lourenco Marques. These are the least serious items of 
intelligence from the Sofala Coast. The British South 
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African Company’s police, after withdrawing from Massi- 
Kesse, in obedience with the arrangement which Lord 
Salisbury has just made with the Lisbon Government, has 
had a fight, on what appears to be British territory, with 
a large body of Portuguese patriots and natives. They 
numbered only sixty, while their opponents are said to 
have been seven hundred strong, including two hundred 
Europeans ; yet the Portuguese were defeated and lost 
seven men. Also, by closing the Pungwé, they have cut 
us off in Manicaland from communication and supplies. 
Lord Randolph counsels an occupation of the coast. For 
once, at least, his advice is good. 





Baron Hirscn’s indictment of the Czar is all the weightier 
because expressed in moderate and unimpassioned lan- 
guage. He does not ask for justice, because he knows 
that an appeal on that ground is of no avail. Nor does he 
invoke modern principles of toleration, being aware that 
in Russia ‘dissenters from the orthodox faith are liable 
to measures which, if less violent than those applied to 
the Jews, are analogous in form.’ He asks for only a 
little patience and circumspection in carrying out the de- 
crees: out of respect for humanity and to give the friends 
of the Russian Jews a chance of providing an asylum else- 
where. He describes some of the needless brutalities and 
sufferings to which his unfortunate people are exposed ; 
and he suggests that the Czar should be informed of the 
manner in which his orders are being executed—with a 
prayer that his policy may be carried out in a more 
humane and gradual manner, and that himself and others 
interested in the fate of Jewry be allowed time and op- 
portunity to find new homes in Canada, South America, 
Palestine, and wherever cities of refuge can be founded. 
As he says, ‘The Government cannot otherwise get rid 
of five millions of Jews without slaughtering them en 
masse. As this would be scandalous and troublesome, 
perhaps the Czar, in his infinite mercy and goodness, may 
be induced to order expulsion ‘ by degrees, quietly, and in 
good order’: when his generosity will gain him ‘ the 
homage of the civilised world.’ 





Tue Senaputty—the real one—has beeii run to earth 
and captured by Major Maxwell's scouts, in the hill 
country north of Manipur. We think the better of him 
that he turned at bay, closed with the foremost of his 
pursuers, and was only captured after a desperate struggle, 
in which it was neither his luck to receive, nor the good 
fortune of the Indian Government to give him, his quietus. 
That troublesome duty is reserved for the Special Court, 
which has already had the actual murderer of Chief Com- 
missioner Quinton condemned and hanged, after con- 
fession. In Parliament, the Opposition appears to be 
shrinking from the enterprise of challenging the policy 
of the Indian Government and dictating its future action 
in Manipur. Mr. Donald Crawford and other skirmishers 
have come forward with questions, but have only succeeded 
in making themselves ridiculous. 





Tue disgraceful murder at Wolf's Creek has been fol- 
lowed by two more such crimes as have come to be 
an expected part of the news from the States. In Ken- 
tucky two brothers named Wilcox, finding that Miss 
Fleener, a young lady of some wealth, would none of either, 
but had betrothed herself to Amos Queen, caught her 
alone, and having stripped her, bound her with chains to 
a filthy cot in a disused hut. She was offered her choice 
of marriage or death, and preferred death, after having 
lain for a month, half-starved, with a broken leg. When 
discovery was made and the Wilcoxes had been taken by 
the mob, Mr. Queen—as was evidently agreed beforehand 
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—blew out their brains: nor are we inclined to blame him 
overmuch. Then, in Virginia a Mr. Church had become un- 
popular with the ruffians who rule the district, but finding 
him away from his home when they went with the inten- 
tion of flogging him to death, they divided his punishment 
between his three girls and a boy. 


Last week’s riots at Nankin are said to be the work 
of Chinese secret societies, whose agents are organising 
the mob, and planning systematic attacks upon Christian 
mission-houses and schools. So far there has been little 
or no loss of life; but the disturbance is ceasing to be 
local, and fears are entertained for the safety of residents 
in the treaty ports on the Yangtse-Kiang. Europeans 
are leaving Nankin, but their absence is no sedative. 
The authorities are all but powerless, and have summoned 
troops from a distance. A British gun-boat, too, has sailed 
for Nankin. The outbreak is already so serious that be- 
fore long the Powers may be involved in another Chinese 
war. Ghastly details have been published of the execu- 
tion of nineteen men, a part of that pirate-horde whose 
seizure of a passenger steamer read so like a romance. 


Tue omnibus strike in Paris was no light matter. It 
thrust Free Trade, the Fourmies Riots, and other burn- 
ing questions out of the foreground of politics for the 
week. The Municipal Council discussed, together with the 
problem of setting the omnibuses going, the cognate 
matter of preserving the peace of the capital. The 
Omnibus Company is understood to have appealed to the 
Minister of War to allow the seats vacated by its drivers 
to be filled by soldiers, but he very wisely declined the 


experiment. The Committee of the Chamber on Hours of 


Labour had its elbow so far jogged by events that it set 
its hand to a proposal ‘ forbidding the public conveyance 
companies from employing their servants for more than 
twelve hours daily.’ Finally, a conference between the 
Minister of the Interior, the Board of Directors of the 
Omnibus Company, and the Union resulted in an agree- 
ment that (1) the discharged should come on again, (2) 
the Union should be recognised, and (3) the working day 
should be twelve hours long. This reads like a moderate 
finding ; but the manner in which it was reached will be 
found disturbing enough. 

In Germany, the stokers and assistant-stokers of the 
Norddeutseher Lloyd steamers sailing from Bremen struck 
on Tuesday for increased pay ; but the company is so little 
disposed to give in that it has made arrangements for the 
employment of Englishmen from Southampton and other 
ports to take over the work. On the other hand, the 
strike in the Rhenish coal-fields has been ended by the 
timely announcement that work would be refused to any 
miner not in on Monday last. The Belgian miners, too, 
have returned to the pits. 





Tue West-End Tailors’ Union, having sent circulars to 
the masters demanding (1) a uniform time ‘ log,’ (2) that 
healthy workshops should be provided, and (3) that part- 
nerships between workmen should be abolished, struck, to 
the number of five thousand, against those who did not 
obey. Never was strike so unnecessary. Whatever the 
system of payment, these men are earning from forty to 
sixty-five shillings a week ; the workships are the best 
obtainable in a part of the town where rents run high, 
and are in no wise to be compared to sweaters’ dens in 


the East ; the partnership system is essential when time is 
short, and the only objection to it is that men cannot 
work at home. Nor is it denied that married men are 
allowed to take their work away with them to an extent 
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which must threaten the public health in times of 
epidemic sickness. The masters have formed an associa- 
tion; their readiness to confer with the union is com- 
mendable ; and if temporary terms can be arranged the 
men will doubtless come in. As strikes go, this one 
has been orderly, despite some proposals to call out 
the provincial hands, and the refusal of these to do Lon- 
don work. ‘The picketing was, except in one case dealt 
with by the magistrate, comparatively mild. The foreigners 
and Jews of the East-End are not yet out, and it would 
appear that they have missed their opportunity. 

Turee firms incorporated with the London Builders’ 
Association, having become an object of resentment on 
the part of the men’s ‘ Movement Committee, were un- 
able to get hands. The Association, representing two 
hundred firms, determined upon a general lock-out, if 
the boycott continued ; and on Saturday in accordance 
with this resolution, sixty-three of them paid off their 
men; while on Monday eleven more refused work to 
union men only. So far but three thousand carpenters are 
affected, and it is difficult to understand why the masters 
have acted with such signal lack of unanimity. The 
union committee has no mind for peace ; and there is no 
prospect of an immediate settlement. It were better, in- 
deed, that masters should not unite than that they should 
carry out their proposals so ineffectively. If the builders 
cannot imitate the conciliatory policy of the tailors, they 
ought to emulate the firmness of the Shipping Federation. 





Tue Derby was easily won by Common, a rather plain 
colt by Isonomy out of Thistle: now said by those who 
have seen both horses to bear a striking resemblance to 
Wild Dayrell, who won in 1855. He belongs to Sir 
Frederick Johnston and Lord Alington, the owners of 
St. Blaise and Friar’s Balsam. Of a hundred and twelve 
Derbys, this is the forty-second won by the favourite, and 
the thirteenth won by the winner of the Two Thousand. 
What makes the race interesting is the fact that none of 
the three placed horses was by a sire of the first rank, 
strictly speaking. Isonomy won no classic race, and his 
reputation was built upon the ease with which he car- 
ried heavy weights in his old age. Energy, the sire 
of Gouverneur, was a sterling horse: he ran with little 
distinction in St. Blaise’s year, but afterwards he was 
noted as infinitely the fastest five-yearling in England, 
and won under crushing imposts. Like Isonomy, he died 
quite recently. Martenhurst, the third, is by Wenlock, and 
therefore not of particularly distinguished birth. The 
Doncaster blood was represented by two of Bend Or’s 
offspring. Orion (by Bend Or out of Shotover) is one 
more instance to prove that a good racing mare is not the 
best of dams. The two Saint-Simon horses did not shine. 





Lorp Romitty was suffocated on Saturday in attempt- 
ing to extinguish a fire caused by the accidental upsetting 
of an oil-lamp, placed, it would seem, on one of those 
useless and ugly ‘ bric-d-brac tables’ which are a nuisance 
in most drawing-rooms. Two servants lost their lives in 
the fire, and within three days the death of a working-man 
was due to a precisely similar cause. The week’s obituary 
also includes the names of General Sandford, formerly 
American Minister at Brussels, who did much to open up 
the Congo basin; of Dr. Nigeli, an eminent Swiss mor- 
phologist and botanist, who held scientific appointments 
in Germany, and was in his day a doughty opponent of 
Darwin ; and of M. Roumanille, who with Mistral founded 
the Félibre—a lyric poet of power and sweetness and a 
fair story-teller in prose. 
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ON THE PUNGWE 
HE news from Manica is extremely interesting ; 
and much of its interest lies in the piecing to- 
gether of discrepant telegrams. There be that are 
glad some fighting has occurred. It had been a pity 
for all the fiery Lusitanian students (from Brazil and 
elsewhere) to return to Lisbon and no powder smelt. 
That was the natural end. But the heroes have been 
led, perhaps against their will, into balking expecta- 
tion. And if some of them have paid for their curio- 
sity with their lives, that, after all, is no great loss to 
anybody. 

The story is worth disentangling: and some hints 
let drop by Mr. Doyle, interpreter to Gungunhana’s 
envoys, make disentanglement possible. An expedi- 
tion under a Major Xavier, known to have gone up the 
Pungwé some time since, carried with it four guns and 
several lighters full of ammunition. The Major com- 
manded (say) two hundred and fifty Portuguese (part 
volunteers and the remainder convicts—who are used as 
soldiery at Beira) and five hundred of Gouveia’s un- 
fortunate ‘native levies.” In compliance with Lord Salis- 
bury’s orders, Massi-Kesse had been evacuated, and the 
expedition seized it with the greatest determination. 
So far all had gone well. But the Chartered Company’s 
officers, obliged to retire from Massi-Kesse, had cannily 
occupied Mutassa’s Kraal, just within our borders: a 
position on a rocky height of remarkable strength, and 
moreover easily palisaded. Now, the Portuguese, whether 
overmuch elated by a bloodless victory or peradven- 
ture blinded of some god, advanced on May 11th, six 
days after their arrival, into British territory. They 
pushed on across country ‘in the direction of Fort 
Salisbury, and knocked their heads against the for- 
tified post on the way. The accounts of the en- 
gagement which followed come chiefly by telegraph 
from Lourenco Marques ; and the Press Agency, or an- 
other, has confused Fort Salisbury (a hundred miles 
distant) with the stockade at Mutassa’s Kraal. The 
police, to the number of sixty rifles, with one machine 
gun, would seem to have reserved their fire, like the 
Americans at Bunker's Hill, till they could see the 
whites of their enemy’s eyes. Even so, howbeit the 
struggle is said to have lasted several hours, they only 
inflicted on the white portion of the attacking force 
a loss of from seven to seventeen (variously stated) 
besides wounded : figures which look far from well for 
our prospects if the police are to meet the Boers 
on the Limpopo. As for the tive machine guns en- 
gaged, it will be allowed that they manage these things 
better in Chili. But perhaps the ‘several hours’ is 
a figment of the Portuguese imagination: and it is 
improbable that our friends, or even their native pro- 
tectors, ever ventured within twenty vards of sixty 
rifles. However, this part of the affair ended with the 
‘retreat > of Xavier. 

What happened afterwards is not clear. Mr. John- 
ston (not Major Johnston, nor Her Majesty's Consul 
in Zambesia) commanded the pioneers who trekked 
with the police to Mashonaland last year. He has 
lately been organising transport for the Company on 
the Pungwé; and he it was who, before the attack 
on Sir John Willoughby’s expedition, advertised in 
The Cape Times a regular passenger service by this 
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route. The river has since been opened to traffic by 
H.M.S. Magicienne ; and about the 11th of May Mr. 
Johnston's first personally conducted party of dig- 
gers and prospectors is supposed to have been some- 
where near the head of navigation—on its way to 
Mashonaland. These gentlemen, some hundreds in 
number, will be very useful in keeping the Boers in 
order. They are not unlikely to have fallen in with 
the retiring Portuguese, sore with defeat and anxious 
to avenge themselves. A second skirmish, it is pro- 
bable, resulted ; and once again the unfortunate volun- 
teers are discomfited. And the end of it all has been 
—that an ungrateful Government at Lisbon is to recall 
its patriot heroes: most of whom, by the way, have 
not yet got further than Mozambique. 

All this is of no importance in particular to us. 
The one pressing difficulty in North Mashonaland, the 
scarcity of provisions, must by this time have been sur- 
mounted. It is inconceivable that, with the Bechuana- 
land police at Vryburg and an Imperial war-ship at 
Beira, Mr. Rhodes should not force one or other route 
forthwith. Fighting provoked by the Portuguese can 
end in nothing but gain to civilisation—and, more- 
over, in the annexation of most of the gold country 
now held by the polyglot adventurers of the Mozam- 
bique Company. The Pungwé route, it is announced, 
has again been closed in defiance of treaties ; but then 
the Magicienne is always there to reopen it. Indeed, 
there ts a rumour that her commander has occupied 
Beira. ‘The best we have to hope from the Portu- 
guese, then, is continued fractiousness. But, to turn 
to less amusing topics, Mr. Rhodes’s position is still 
serious. He has not yet commanded success on all 
points: at the same time, he appears to deserve and 
will in all likelihood achieve it. The drifts of the 
Limpopo are guarded by his rifles. What is still 
more to the point, he has induced a number of the 
more respectable Dutch farmers to take up Jands 
in the Company's territory and under the Company's 
control. Boer will not fight Boer: and the danger 
may pass quietly. At all events it will be over, or 
the struggle begun, a very short while from now. The 
drying of the country has at last made it possible for 
wagons to move. Sir Henry Loch has been saying 
nothing ; and doing, we take it for granted, everything 
in his power. On the whole, we may yet hope to come 
off peaceably. But the crisis has been, and perhaps 
is, none the less serious because the British public has 
not discovered its existence. 

In one direction, especially, the evil behaviour of 
the Portuguese will strengthen our hand. King Gun- 
gunhana’s envoys are over here to place his country 
under British protection. Lord Salisbury will see his 
way, it may be hoped, to satisfy them. Even if direct 
protection be inadvisable for the present, there should 
be ways of making their master understand the situa- 
tion. It would be extremely dangerous, as well as 
unnecessary, to offend him. Your Zulu is a_ born 
politician. His subtlety passeth the wiliness of 
the subtlest white man that ever negotiated for his 
country’s good. Gungunhana is a potentate of some 
resources: far more powerful, for example, than was 
ever Cetewayo. Our sphere already extends over part 
of his territories. Mutassa’s Kraal has always paid him 
tribute. We have practically to choose between his 
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willing friendship and his enmity: and his country 
secures us an imperial route to the sea. It is sixty 
years since Gungunhana’s fathers forced their way be- 
hind the Portuguese coasts. His tribe has never been 
subject to Delagoa Bay : on the contrary, Gouveia pays 
him tribute at this moment. The only proof of Por- 
tuguese intercourse with Gazaland—an_ intercourse 
which Livingstone tried to make impossible—is that 
the natives poison themselves with villainous spirits. 
Three times in the course of his reign has the king 
sought to become a vassal of the Empress-Queen. 
Surely it should be possible, if we cannot accept his 
allegiance, to let him know that he need not submit to 
the Portuguese. 


CORN IN EGYPT 

HE annual reports on the financial and general 
condition of Egypt presented to the Houses on 
Tuesday last abound in proof, if proof were needed, 
that your latter-day Englishman, as becomes a man of 
the master-race, can rule. The budget, especially if 
compared to the bankrupt accounts of Ismail, sets forth 
a record of progress that is Oriental-magical in its 
development. How abysmal deficits were converted 
into an equilibrium, and the equilibrium into a com- 
fortable surplus, Sir Evelyn Baring can tell: enough 
that the corner has been turned; and but for the 
wholly unforeseen Egyptian solvency is now assured. 
True that the moneys thus acquired may not, from 
circumstances beyond Sir Evelyn's control, be spent 
in the best possible way. Elsewhere they would be 
applied to the remission of taxation, but Egypt is 
not independent of Europe, nor is her financial ad- 
viser the free Chancellor of her Exchequer. Thanks 
to the vexatious conditions attached by France to 
her sanction of the Conversion, he has annually to 
hand over the bulk of his gains to the Commissioner 
of the Public Debt, who locks them up as an idle 
and unprofitable reserve. How pettifogging is the con- 
duct of the Republic may be gauged from the fact 
that in 1890 she declined to set free the trifle of 
£150,000 for the abolition of the corvée, until the 
imposition of a ‘ French tax” was threatened ; while 
in 1891 she avails herself of the surplus plea to decline 
negotiations sans phrase. Obviously such obstruction 
is unworthy a great nation ; but when did France con- 
sult her dignity ? When was she other than jealous, 
selfish, even spiteful? Yet were it not for our ac- 
quiescence in certain dexterous manipulations of the 
Tunisian Debt, that Protectorate would be very far 
indeed from enjoying its present state of prosperity ; 
and common sense shall dictate that economics lauded 
to the skies in the land of the Bevs can scarce be pro- 
nounced ill-judged in the equally needy country of the 

Khedives. But then, Gallic common sense ! 

In spite of French petulance and French hostility to 
any measure which tends to make Egypt rejoice in the 
British occupation, the record of reforms effected or 
effecting is cheerful in the extreme: in fact, would 
almost justify a certain indulgence in prattle—cant 
apart—of ‘ England’s mission.” Backsheesh in the East 
is rather a habit than a vice; but “tis an expensive 





means of compassing ends, and you learn with satisfac- 
tion that administrative corruption is in a fair way 
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towards extinction: strict supervision and adequate 
salaries being the detergent. Even now Sir Evelyn 
considers that the pay of the lower officials is hardly 
enough to wipe venality out, though he believes that 
the area of the malady has been greatly straitened and 
circumscribed. ‘The reform of justice is yet to seek ; 
since it was but recently, and after a crisis terminated 
by the 1 resignation of Riaz Pasha, that the appointment 
of Mr. Scott as judicial adviser to the Government was 
confirmed. In due course, however, the fellah will be 
freed from an oppressive magistracy, an incompetent 
and venal police, and an armed vagabondage. And, at 
least, his condition to-day is better than heretofore in 
two most important respects: his back is no longer 
bowed to the kourbash, nor his arm compelled to forced 
labour under the corvée. If, owing to the generous 
influence of France, he is still over-taxed, at least that 
earthworm existence he endured through the long silence 
of centuries has been bettered. Remains to be seen what 
remnants of humanity have survived. 

Not the least satisfactory feature in Sir Evelyn 
Baring’s reports is the declaration that financial sol- 
vency and social well-being depend absolutely on the 
maintenance of the status quo. ‘The habit of extrava- 
gance and rapacity is not to be eradicated in a year; 
and where the bastinado has been an institution, there 
its use is likely to recur. No doubt our position is in 
a measure unsatisfactory: the beneficent despotism we 
exercise is always liable to revision by a sentimentalist 
and ignorant House of Commons, and Her Majesty's 
Ministers are hampered by certain declarations in favour 
of conditional withdrawal, the damnosa hareditas of a 
Liberalism which did evil by mistake and blushed not 
to find it shame. But the prospects of ‘Toryism are 
bright at home, and abroad the danger is small that 
France will persuade the Powers to collective protest. 
Her scoldings we can disregard, since in his lucid inter- 
vals the veriest Anglophobiac must discern the impos- 
sibility of fixing a hard-and-fast date for retirement. 
Still, then, will there be corn in Egypt, and the lean 
years of Khedival misgovernment will be followed by 
the fat ones of a very real British Protectorate. 


THE MALA VITA 


‘N that excellent series of stories in which the late 
Paul Feéval set forth a select few of the innumer- 

able exploits of the Veste Nere, under the command of 
the renowned Bozzo Corona, the legitimate successor of 
Fra Diavolo, you have the Mala Vita—or the Camorra, 
or the Matlia—as transmuted for the purposes of art. 
Bozzo Corona—the legendary, the secular, the incom- 
parable—moves in the best society: his right-hand man, 
the tremendous Lecoq, is the most respectable of agents 
and of men; at one remove from him is a magnificent 
Countess ; another accomplice is a pretender to the 
throne of France ; and the operations of the band are 
conducted among such a pell-mell of titles and digni- 
taries, such a hurly-burly of dukes, earls, barons, and 
county families, as imagination boggles at—or would 
boggle at were it not for the ease, ‘the prestance, the 
superb assurance of Paul Féval. “Vis strange that this 
precious sequence—Caur d’Acier, and la Rue de Jéru- 
salem, and les Habits Noir, and the never-to-be-for- 
gotten Compagnons du T'résor—has never been trans- 
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lated into English : especially as, being neither filthy 
nor even suggestive but only a monument of invention 
and narrative, its chance of popularity is now not 
great. And ‘tis pity, too, for to have read it is to 
think little or nothing of the cheap and nasty ruffian- 
ism of the Mala Vita, or—still better—to see in the 
hundred and eighty accused of a certain trial only 
the victims offered by a latter-day Bozzo Corona in 
place of an equal number of authentic criminals. For 
it was the principle of that great commander that in 
all cases of crime you must ‘ payer la loi’—that is, 
you must help the law to fulfil its reason of being 
and to punish somebody: the right man if the Society 
had had enough of him, and, if it had not, then 
some innocent person in his room. On the understand- 
ing that some such rule is in operation behind the 
scenes at Bari, the trial which has just ended might 
have been found interesting enough. In its absence the 
most you can do is to hurry through the details of the 
business: stopping your nose the while, and breathing 
the while thanksgiving to Art for being so much better 
than Nature. 

Now, the Black Coats of Féval’s dream were only Fra 


Diavolo’s brigands translated to another theatre of 


action than the king’s highway, and working, under 
the lordship of a scoundrel of genius, to other ends 
than the taking of purses and the stripping of travellers. 
This, too, is the exact description of the Mala Vita. 
Italians are conspirators born; and the Mala Vita is 
a conspiracy of the Have-Nots against the Haves. It 
has a chief, a Bozzo Corona, who does not seem to 
have been caught ; its constitution is hierarchical ; its 
system of oaths, pass-words, processes of initiation, 
symbols, rewards, punishments, and what-not, appears 
to be complete ; it has a peculiar jargon ; its control 
of the jails is notorious; it is the terror of loose women, 
and in the resorts thereof its influence is potent enough 
to send the enthusiastic Vigilante wild with envy. All 
the same, it tastes of the slum: its means are means 
in moleskin, its effect is true Whitechapel. It deals 
in murder, of course; or it would not be Italian. 
But its chief stand-byes appear to be theft, extortion, 
peculation, and the levying of blackmail ; and while it 
does what it may to bring legitimate trades to book, 
it is understood to bear with peculiar force upon hell- 
keepers and procurers. It is said—but this is pro- 
bably an effect of Rumour—to have its agents and its 
spies in most classes of society ; and it is said, too, 
to have done business on a certain scale in the very 
But, on the whole, its characteristic is a 
hideous squalor. What Bozzo Corona pursues is the 
wealth of Europe: no great fortune is anywhere secure 
from him ; to plunder his hoard you would leave the 


eye of day. 


strong-room of the Rothschilds ; and Bozzo Corona is 
a work of art. Now, the Mala Vita is nature; and the 
heroes of the Mala Vita are content with workmen’s 
wages and the very humblest style. That is the dif- 
ference between Art and Nature. The Veste Nere are 
the Mala Vita as it ought to be; the Mala Vita is the 
Veste Nere as they are. The contrast is that between 
the Bank of Elegance and the Bank of England—be- 
tween the Gladehena of fact, that is, and the Gladstone 
of Gladstonian superstition. 

Of a hundred and seventy-nine accused of belonging 
to the Mala Vita and of using the organisation for 
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criminal purposes, a hundred and sixty-five have been 
found guilty ; so that it seems proved that the Mala 
Vita itself is in a bad way, and will presently cease from 
being known as a practical trades’-union of bullies and 
thieves. But it will cease but as the Camorra might have 
ceased before it. That is, it will not cease at all, but 
will only change its name and its pass-words and its 
symbols, and under another style and title work on as 
vigorously as before. There is brigandage in the Nea- 
politan blood : the habit is centuries old, and in these 
days of pseudo-civilisation the instinct is indomitable 
as ever. With the Maffia an institution at New 
Orleans, he were sanguine indeed who should look for 
its suppression in the Sicilies. To bring that about 
there would need to be a vast deal of rough-and- 
ready hanging; and the remedy is now accounted 
rather worse than the disease. A future generation, 
having exhausted sentiment, may prove less squeamish. 
More than that, it may, and will probably, have to 
resort to hanging in self-defence. For nothing is more 
true than that ill weeds grow apace: unless it be that a 
stretch in time saves nine. ‘The meaning of all which 
is that to refrain from hanging three brigands to-day 
is to be compelled to hang some seven-and-twenty or 
so the day after to-morrow. Meanwhile, ‘tis plain, 
there is an opening for a good Bozzo Corona: for the 
stuff of the Veste Nere is abundant as ever it was, 
and to demonstrate the innate inferiority of the Haves 
to the Have-Nots is just now the peculiar mission of 
large numbers of (so-called) ¢ thinking men.’ 





5. Md. 
CHARLES GORDON 
(Khartoum, 26th Fanuary 1885) 


Fy Saturday the annual meeting of the Gordon 

Boys’ Home was held at the Horse Guards, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Connaught. The facts 
made public are very far from satisfactory. Of the 
Home itself, the work it is doing, and the way it is 
managed, there is not a single word of complaint ; but 
it is beginning to suffer terribly from lack of funds. It 
maintains two hundred and forty boys at a total cost 
of £6000—i.e., at the very reasonable outlay of £25 
per head ; and this year the deficit amounts to £2196. 
To praise and starve an institution is cruel as well as 
illogical, and in this case to do so is nothing less than a 
public scandal. “Tis but a few years since this national 
memorial was erected ; but we forget soon in these days. 
To Charles Gordon idleness was impossible ; throughout 
his brief yet most conspicuous career he waged per- 
petual war with every form of evil; he did much for 
the human waifs that floated past his English home. He 
was successful ; for the street—as well as the desert— 
Arab felt the magic of that rarely attuned and tempered 
personality. When he fell his best monument seemed 
continuation of his work, and in the spring and summer 
of 1885 an institution was planned to rescue destitute 
English boys and turn them into capable English 
soldiers. The thing was soon got into shape, and ever 
since it has been working so well that even slander has 
no word to say. Indeed, to commend it seems super- 
fluous. It is the soundest axiom of practical philan- 
thropy that the reformer’s best chance of success is 
with the young ; in whom loafing, disorder, gin-bibbing 
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are not ingrained. Nor is it necessary to dwell on the 
need that our army—so small for its tremendous work 
—should be of the best material—mental, moral, and 
physical ; and here at a stroke were human creatures 
turning from dead-weights on the nation’s energies into 
protectors and influences for good. All this we have 
seen. Yet is the Home so sore bested for want of 
funds that its operations must be greatly contracted 
unless swift help arrive. 

A less beneficent institution erected in Gordon’s 
honour should never have lacked support in Gordon’s 
Britain. Are ‘his great deeds like half-forgotten 
things’ already ? Are his work, his example, his glory, 
so far of the past as that? ‘To let slip the memory of 
his campaigns with the E.V.A. were pardonable : for 
we have never wanted for heroes, and by sea and land 
our victories are many and brave enough to satisfy the 
proudest. But the nation that forgets its Khartoums 
—God be thanked there are so few of them !—is in the 
worst of all bad ways. And Gordon was the heroic figure 
of our time: a man so great as to dwarf his contem- 
poraries ; a man so animated that the aims of common 
life seem those of another and a poorer breed ; a man 
able to inspire the most enduring loyalty and devotion ; 
a man whose work did lasting honour to the Empire 
as his character sheds undying glory—and his desertion 
imperishable shame—upon the race. Yet regard for him 
is so far perished from our midst that, in this wealthiest 
of communities, the institution founded in his memory 
is in danger of bankruptcy and decay. In truth it 
would seem incredible—if it were not a living fact ! 
No doubt there are reasons. The fantastic and immoral 
designs of the man Booth, his startling programme 
and his sensational effects, have absorbed a good deal 
of the floating capital (so to speak) of charity. Again, 
the Gordon Home delights no more than Gordon him- 
self in bold advertisement: it does not deal in news- 
paper controversy nor in sensational actions at law. 
Such considerations may explain, but they do not excuse 
In any case the fact of the deficit has now been made 
directly and definitely public. For those who loved 
their Gordon it is a personal shame that it should be; 
and they will surely do their utmost to wipe away what 
is in truth a national reproach. 





JEW-BAITING IN RUSSIA 


HE unamiable persecution of the Jews in Russia 

is not for some reasons a satisfactory subject to 
handle. There is, to begin with, some considerable 
difficulty in getting at the truth. Nothing is to be 
learned from the Russian Government, and foreign cor- 
respondents are not always to be trusted. A great part 
of the information which does leak out comes through 
Austrian papers: which are, notoriously enough, to be 
heard with caution, being mostly the property of finan- 
cial speculators with reasons of their own for manipu- 
lating Russian news, and no sort of scruple about the 
practice. Then, many of these owners—if not near all 
—are Jews themselves, and are very likely to heighten 
and colour the truth if they think that the interest of 
their people will thereby be served. English correspon- 
dents are free from this influence; but then, they are 
naturally and commendably indignant. Nobody would 
wish them to be other, but the feeling is one which 
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inevitably distorts the view. It may make you ex- 
aggerate on the right side ; but still, exaggeration is— 
exaggeration. After all, there are leading: facts in the 
history of the Russian Jews which it is well not to for- 
get. They are, to begin with, late-comers: though it is 
the custom to talk of them as having been settled ‘ for 
centuries. As matter of fact, their great settlements 
date from the seventeenth century, and their increase 
is comparatively recent. Where a race has multiplied 
extensively it must have found existence tolerable. 
Given the Jewish energy, it is probable that Jewry 
has spread far and wide, and has monopolised much 
among a people naturally soft, indolent, rather weak in 
will, and frequently feather-headed. ‘The Russian con- 
tention is, in fact, that the Jews have spread beyond 
the bounds within which they were supposed to be con- 
fined. An intelligent Government ought certainly to be 
satisfied by the increase of subjects who are industrious 
and orderly. But the Russian is not an intelligent 
Government, and its subjects are still where most 
Western Europeans were in the thirteenth century. 
Such a Government and such a people are naturally 
frightened, or angered, by the manifest extension of an 
alien element—tolerated, but always disliked. 

This recrudescence of fundamental barbarism is one 
It really looks as if the 
great stationary mass of the Russian nation were rapidly 
absorbing the thin varnish of Western civilisation labori- 


of the ‘signs of the times.’ 


ously spread over it by a succession of despotic rulers 
from Peter the Great down to Alexander 1. ‘The fight 
with the Nihilists, who are intrinsically a modern ex- 
pression of ancient religious fanaticism, has brought 
the old savagery well to as front again. It is not 
only the Jews who suffer; for there nel been of late a 
recrudescence of repression against dissenters of several 
sorts. The story of the dragooning—if one should 
not: say Cossacking—of the United Greeks is recent. 
As matter of course, the entirely alien Jewish popula- 
tion has suffered with peculiar severity. In its dealings 
therewith the Russian Government is in a vicious circle 
—from which it cannot escape without offending the 
great mass of Russians, stupid and unenlightened, on 
which it must rely for support against enemies. The 
inevitable result of this special legislation i is to drive 
the Jews back on the traditions of their race and re- 
ligion. If they were left at liberty they would—not 
at once but within a generation or two—begin to be 
assimilated to the people about them, as the Jews of 
France and England are being assimilated. But, from 
the point of view of the orthodox Russian, to give that 
liberty would be a species of apostasy. 
same orthodox Russians are indispensable to the Czar. 
His power is sanctified and supported by those religi- 
so the excep- 
tional —— is maintained, with the result that 
it keeps the Jew in the very isolation for which he is 
denounced. There is no escape from the circle : save 
by some radical change in the character either of the 
Russians or of the Jews. 

The position is hopeless. No man has suggested a 
remedy consistent with the continuance of the Jews in 
Russia and also with the persistence of Russian beliefs. 
To ask the Czar to correct the bigotry of his people is 
to invite him to saw the branch between himself and 
the tree. There remains another Exodus; and that 
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ous ideas which inspire the persecution ; 
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proposal is only a shade less desperate than another. It 
is physically possible, and that is all one can say for it. 
So it would be physically possible to export the negroes 
of the Black Belt back to Africa—but the enterprise is 
not one likely to be undertaken. To move five mil- 
lions of people in a world so well filled as this is would 
be a task to try the organising faculty of. Moltke and 
the resolution of Bismarck. The more modest scheme 
of Baron Hirsch—namely, the transfer of the Jews by 
detachments to the River Plate—looks tempting ; but 
it bristles with difficulties. One need not ask how 
long it would be before translated Jewry would be an 
object of hatred and envy to the Spanish Americans. 
And could the scheme be started in Russia? Would 
the Government permit the leaders to organise as they 
would have to do? and would the diminution of the 
Jewish population be rapid enough to satisfy Russian 
hatred ? For our part, we doubt on both points. You 
come back, in fact, to the hopelessness of everything. 
We are watching, in the year 1891 and on the part of 
the Divine Figure from the North, just such a piece of 
religious hatred as was the expulsion of the Moriscoes 
from Spain. It is barbarous and stupid; but who can 
effectually control that same Divine Figure? Jewish 
financiers may put on pressure which will palliate the 
persecution in a few great towns and for a day. But it 
is beyond their power to stop it—as we see. The failure 
of the last loan has only exasperated Russia. 








THE AMATEUR CYCLIST 
ia is a canon of belief that cycling is an amusement 
for the Democracy, and that its votaries, tearing 
by at twenty miles an hour, are only snatching a rest 
from a clerk’s desk or a tradesman’s counter, or cheaply 
dissipating a hard-earned sixpence. In fact, the cheap- 
ness of the sport is supposed to have made it popular. 
That Comrade Crane had patronised it was but re- 
newed proof of his desire to share the pleasures of the 
masses ; and that a cycling club was formed in con- 
nection with the People’s Palace seemed to show that 
truly it was within the People’s reach. How the masses 
can afford machines at £20 a-piece, or £10 or £5, 
when they have not twelvepence to spare, has never 
been explained. Dr. Furnivall once stated as the re- 
sult of his experience that a cyclist needed a lot of 
money to indulge in the sport; but it let him in for 
a still livelier correspondence than that from which he 
has just emerged. And however this be, the road-race 
from Bordeaux to Paris has proved without doubt that 
amateur road-racing is of all sports that be the most 
expensive sport in the world. 
Mr. G. P. Mills, who won the race, is an amateur ; and 


according to the definition of the National Bicyclists’ 


Union, he is debarred from ‘ accepting directly or in- 
directly any remuneration, compensation, or expenses 
whatever from a cycle manufacturer, agent, or other 
person interested in ‘the trade or sport, for cycle-riding.” 

So when you hear that Mr. Mills goes over to France 
—you know that it is at his own expense, for he is an 
amateur; and when you read that he takes with him, 
or obtains in France, fourteen machines of a certain 
make, at some twenty guineas apiece—you cypher out 
a further cost of £140. The placing of these cycles 
along the route in case of breakdown—and they proved 
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very useful—would amount to something more ; and 
though, of course, the army of pace-makers, who are all 
amateurs too, would pay their own expenses, no doubt 
Mr. Mills gave them a dinner in honour of his riding 
362 miles in 26 hours 34 min. 57 secs. All told, 
therefore, his expenses for twenty-six hours’ fun could 
hardly have been less than £200, And yet in a few 
days, when he recovers from the effects of his ride, he 
will, as an employee in one of the large agencies on 
the Holborn Viaduct, be happy to furnish you with 
any information concerning cycles you may desire : 
unless, that is, he has resigned a position he occupied 
of late. And if you wonder to see him there, why, een 
keep your wonder to yourself: lest you pass for an 
ignoramus, to whom the wheel-world is new and its 
mysteries are strange. 

As for Mr. Holbein, who is the purest amateur, he 
was accompanied by forty pace-makers. What will not 
one do for the love of sport ?- And as for ourselves, we do 
not breathe the slightest suspicion against the amateur 
standing of either Holbein or Mills. In the late case 
of Warwick v. Goulding, although the plaintiff ad- 
mitted that he had received both loans of money and 
bicycles from a maker, he was able to vindicate his 
character in the eyes of the British jury. But, con- 
sidering the transcendent purity of cycle-racing, what 
is to be thought of such a paper as le Petit a 
when, in summing up its description of the ride, 
states that the English competitors sent over, inas- 
much as they make of cycling their sole occupation, 
‘ furiously * resemble French professionals ? 





ANTI-SMOKE 

HIS is not in disparagement of tobacco, but deals 
with a contrivance which aims at nothing less 
than destroying every particle of smoke that leaves the 
factory or printing-house furnace. It is a recent patent, 
but it may be that before these lines are in print many 
similar and better machines will be in the market. 
And therefore the words of praise that follow must 
be taken rather as a tribute to originality of invention 
and of aim than as asserting the supreme merits of one 

particular machine. 

It is a truism that the simplest machines are the 
best, and this truism tells strongly in favour of Elliott's 
Smoke-Annihilator. Briefly, the idea is to take the 
smoke as it leaves the furnace, and wash it in plain 
water. In conception ‘tis simplicity itself; and the 
means are not much more complicated. To fix the 
ideas, let us not deal with furnaces in the abstract but 
with a concrete furnace: the furnaces (say) that, by 
supplying motive-power to a number of printing-presses, 
enable The Daily News to witch the Gladstonian world 
with noble argument as regularly as the day comes 
round. At present the smoke as it leaves the furnace ‘ of 
the largest circulation of any illiberal paper’ is conveyed 
bya flue to a tall chimney, from the top whereof it 
gently (but firmly) descends upon the neighbouring 
houses: streaming in at open windows in the likeness of 
the Flowing Tide; insidiously working its way through 





chinks and crannies—much as opportunism may invade 


the substance of the Nonconformist Conscience; de- 
positing itself on the writing-paper, the shirt-fronts, the 
noses, and the temper of unoffending neighbours. Could 
The Daily News, indeed, but excrete Liberalism as inevi- 
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tably as it dispenses soot, it were a hard world for us 
poor Tories ; for then the Great Liberal Party (such as 
it is) would stand as little in dread of general elections 
as its revered Leader is reported to rejoice in the con- 
tumacy of Mr. Parnell. This, however, is by the way. 
It is more to the purpose that Mr. Elliott proposes 
to prevent the dissemination not of Liberalism—he is 
no Canute—but of soot; and this he will do by 
intercepting the smoke on its way from the furnace 
to the tall chimney. A fan driven by a band from 
the engine will draw off the whole of the smoke as it 
leaves the furnace, and will force it by way of another 
flue into the washing machine—resembling nothing so 
much as an old-fashioned churn with revolving beaters. 
Now, the beaters, which are of iron or steel, are per- 
forated with plenty of holes, and the churn is about 
half-full of plain water. Driven by the band that 
drives the fan, the beaters dive down into the water, 
which they toss up in finest spray. Meanwhile the 
smoke from the furnace is continually hurrying in before 
the impulse of the fan. 
together in this devil’s dance, the drops of spray lay 
hold upon the flakes of soot and drag them down. 


As spray and smoke go round 


Indeed the process is the same as when particles of 
moisture collect round particles of soot, and build up 
the cloud of practical damnation known as London Fog. 
But here the artificial spray is active enough at once to 
bring down the soot, which settles momentarily on the 
surface of the water and is drawn off in an inky stream. 
The fate of the sulphuric acid—the element mainly 
responsible for the pungency of London Particular— 
is very similar. Sulphuric acid is even fonder of the 
pure element than is an Exeter Hall young man; and 
in Elliott’s churn it finds its opportunity, and combines 
with it to form that weak-kneed, mongrel thing called 
sulphurous acid: of which, the day’s work done, the 
churn, being emptied, is found to contain a dilute 
solution. As for the other heated gases, the churn 
rejects them. ‘They are innocuous, or almost innocu- 
ous; and, accompanied by much clean vapour, they 
escape from the top of the churn by a flue which con- 
ducts them at once into the open air or back to the 
tall chimney. In either case they do no harm; and 
you may hold your head for the space of some minutes 
or hours in the cloud of vapour and take no ill. It 
is clean to smell and touch, and only careful exami- 
nation shall reveal to you the presence on your collar 
of minute sporadic blacks. 

As to the cost, that is a matter between the pro- 
prietor of the furnace and his conscience, Nonconformist 
or other. Apparently the inventor intends to let his 
machines on hire for an annual rent, and to this rent 
must be added the cost of the motive power. But in- 
ventors are a sanguine folk : and our particular inventor 
asserts that both these items of expenditure will be more 
than covered by the economy in the coal-bill and the 
profits upon the sale of sooty scum. ‘The economy arises 
because cheaper—and therefore smokier—fuel can be 
used than even British local authority would tolerate if 
there were no Annihilator ; while as to the sooty scum, 





it is collected and dried, and the result, consisting of car- 
bon well-nigh pure, has a considerable commercial value. 
But efficiency is more important than economy. The 
indirect cost of smoke is so great, and its incidence is so 
unjust, that manufacturers may properly be compelled 
by law to incur expenditure to spare the community 
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its infliction. If need be, they must recoup them- 
selves by charging higher prices for their products. 
But the first thing is to destroy the hideous veil that 
in every manufacturing town—including London, the 
largest of them all—shuts out the sky for almost a 
third of the year. 





THE SCOTTISH CENSUS 

T will be some time yet before the Census returns 
| even for Scotland are complete; but both their 
results and their character may be approximated. What 
will be accounted the supreme fact in the West is that 
Glasgow has proved her title to be considered the second 
city, not perhaps of the Empire—for is there not Cal- 
cutta to be taken into consideration, and perhaps 
Bombay as well ?—but certainly of the United King- 
dom. As in census years before, Liverpool runs her 
rival hard. In point of fact, and taking mere Parlia- 
mentary boundaries into consideration, she is the larger ; 
but by an unopposed measure, whose passage through 
Parliament is assured, the ‘ city’ of Glasgow is now so 
largely extended that the population numbers 656,185 ; 
of Liverpool is 608,300. 
Glasgow has, in addition, a suburban population of 
151,894, which ought to be, and which will be, included 
a few years hence, and this brings up her total to 


whereas that of the ‘city’ 


808.079 : while the suburban population of Liverpool 
is placed at 117,000, so that there the total is 725,300, 


Qornr 


or 82,779 less. It is argued, indeed, that along with 
Liverpool there should be included Birkenhead and 
other neighbourhoods: on the ground that these are 
partially dependent on the ‘city... But on the same 
principle Greenock—and even Paisley—might be in- 
corporated with Glasgow. Then, if the census returns 
have made it certain that Glasgow is, and is likely 
to remain, her second largest city of the kingdom, they 
have also made it certain that Edinburgh not only 
is, but is likely to remain, the second largest city of 
Scotland. Her population is 261,203, and, allowing for 
the extension of the municipal boundaries in 1882, she 
shows an increase of 26,801 since 1881. The rate of 
increase there is much higher than that in Dundee 
—the only city in recent years whose rapid growth 
seemed likely to endanger her position—in Aberdeen, 
even in Glasgow herself. And when, in addition, the 
growth of Leith as contrasted with the stagnation of 
Greenock is taken into account, the commercial revival 
of the East of Scotland is assured. 

As regards the decay of the rural population exhi- 
bited by the earlier census returns, it was hoped that 
the later ones would tell a better story ; but the hope 
must be abandoned. Certain districts and counties 
show an increase: thus, the growth of Lanarkshire has 
been extraordinary, while the returns for Fife, now 
complete, show that there the population has risen from 
172,109 to 186,841. But Fife contains the two thriv- 
ing manufacturing towns of Kirkcaldy and Dunferm- 
line, which have been advancing by leaps and bounds 
while their more dignified rival, Perth, has been almost 
standing still ; and Lanarkshire is really a large--and 
hideous—urban community, including towns like Hamil- 
ton, Motherwell, and Airdrie, with an increase ranging 
between 8400 and 5700. On the other hand, such 
country towns as Montrose and Kelso are growing 


smaller, and in purely rural parishes the down-grade 
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run is even more rapid. In many respects Ancrum is 
a type—and a very good type—of these ; and Ancrum 
has fallen from 1360 to 1241. Jedburgh, again, has 
declined from 4916 to 4662, and of the twenty-three 
registration districts into which Orkney is divided, only 
one shows an increase—of 6—against a total decrease 
of 1876. It is but too easy to explain the movements 
of the Scots population. A desire for more remu- 
nerative employment—which must not be confounded 
with betterment—is driving the poor from the rural 
districts and small country towns. Perhaps the most 
striking exception to the rule is furnished by the Lews, 
where there has been a marked increase; but the lesson is 
the reverse of comforting, since the cottars, sticking like 
limpets to the rock, refuse to exchange their present 
condition of chronic indigence for any other. The com- 





plete returns may show a total increase of population 
amounting to about half-a-million; but it needs no 
proving that this increase has been accompanied by 
deterioration both physical and moral. As to the 
question, how to arrest this movement from country to 
town, no answer is forthcoming but Mr. Gladstone's 
advice to grow strawberries. It is possible that the 
reaction in favour of rural life and work which is said 
to be making way in America, and even in some por- 
tions of England, may ultimately affect Scotland. If 
it do not, then must Scotsmen reconcile themselves as 
best they can to the prospect of much of Scotland being 
resolved into a gruesome Black Country. 





‘I CALL THAT HELLISH’ 
{ANON MACCOLL is the most dubitable of wit- 


_/) nesses; but he keeps excellent company, and it 
was once his fortune to breakfast in Harley Street with 
Mr. Gladstone (now happily restored to health) and the 
lamented Robert Browning. The conversation turned 
upon the late Lord Beaconsfield. Of him Browning re- 
lated certain anecdotes, designed, it would seem, to show 
that his Lordship was ‘ the greatest liar living’ 
that Mr. Gladstone somewhat deprecated—(though he, 
too, had had occasion to remark some evidences of such 


: a view 


a possibility)—and which he sought, as a philosophic 
expert would, to refine if not to explain: away. Now, 
among the pretty stories of the wicked Lord B—— 
which the Greatest Modern Poet narrated to the 
Greatest of All the Statesmen that Ever Were or Ever 
Will Be, was that of the wicked Lord B at an 
Speaking at the board, Lord B—— 








Academy dinner. 
had praised the ‘ imagination” he saw displayed to such 
noble purpose upon those walls, ete. ; and speaking 
privily to Browning—(to whom he introduced himself) 
—he proceeded to deplore its absence. And next year, 
meeting Browning once more, he reminded him, did the 
wicked Lord B., how he (Browning) had introduced 
himself to him, and how he (Browning) had to him 
deplored the absence of the imaginative quality from 
the work of the British School of Painting. And 
Browning, being a sturdy man, corrected him on both 
points, and told the story afterwards to the Wicked 
Nobleman’s illustrious and stainless rival: remarking 
(such was his modesty !) that he shouldn't wonder if 
‘the rascal’ (such was the term in which innate supe- 
riority found expression !), being a notorious gossip, 
busybody, and idler, were not scattering the rumour 
broadcast through society that Browning had introduced 
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himself to him, and that Browning held that there was 
no such thing as a jot or leasing of imagination in all 
the Royal Academy ! 

Thus Canon MacColl: with satisfaction to himself 
and much to the confusion of those feeble-minded folk 
to whom ‘ the rascal” is still a person of interest. But 
it so happens that there is another version of the story, 
and for this one also the authority is Browning. Mr. 
Gladstone is in it, too; for Browning tells his Academy 
experience of the wicked Lord B to that distin- 
guished person as an excellent and delightful joke. But 
he has reckoned without his Gladstone. His Gladstone 
is nothing if not earnest, solicitous of truth, incapable 
of deceit ; and no sooner has Browning come to an end 
than, with flashing eyes and brows of passionate repu- 
diation, he volunteers the remark, ‘I call that hellish. 
The epithet is a little violent, perhaps ; but it must 
be remembered in extenuation that the wicked Lord 
B had been Mr. Gladstone’s rock ahead for many 
years, and that what distinguishes Mr. Gladstone from 
the world at large is his supreme regard for truth. 
Well, The Anti-Jacobin reminds the Canon of Version 
No. I]. The Canon replies that, whatever his Bul- 
garian reputation, he is prepared to assert that Version 
No. I. is the only history. Whereupon The Anti- 
Jacobin remarks that that must be as it may, but that 
it has Browning's authority for Version No. II., and 
that by Version No. II. it purposes, in company with 
all sane men—to say yothing of all such as prefer a 
good story to a bad one—to abide. 

To doubt the witness of the Canon’s eye is permis- 
sible ; but it were surely unfair to infer that, because 
the Canon’s eye once saw too much, the Canon’s ear is 
therefore incapable of hearing enough. But admitting 
that in reach of ear he is better furnished than in shot 
of eye, and admitting that Version No. I. is correct, is 
it not possible—even probable—that Version No. II. is 
also correct ? It is possible enough that Mr. Gladstone 
should have tamely endured to hear a successful rival 
described as a ‘rascal’ and ‘the greatest liar living’; for 
Mr. Gladstone, however eminent, is but human after 
all, and in the thought of the defects of our best ene- 
mies there is something not wholly ungratifying to the 
general mind : as it is possible that, as one skilled in 
unveracities, as an adept in self-righteousness, he should 
have done somewhat to show that his informant was mis- 
taken in his theory, for that Lord B was by this time 
incapable of entertaining ‘any clear intellectual appre- 
hension between truth and falsehood.’ But is it not just as 
feasible that Browning (by common consent the greatest 
dramatist of his age) may have divined the ‘I call that 
hellish’ under all this show of philosophy? Is it not 
certain that he loved a joke, and that, whatever his 
attitude in the presence of the Idol, he would rejoice 
in a change of front when he happened to be hip to 
haunch with any of the ‘ rascal’s” friends? We have 
The Anti-Jacobin’s word for Version No. II., as we have 
Canon MacColl’s for Version No I. Surely the best 
way is to admit that both are true, and that Browning 
was Mr. Facing-Both-Ways on occasion—or, if you like 
it better thus, that he was half-Rome one day and 
the other half-Rome the next. If we cannot, there is 
nothing for it but to conclude that hearing in Harley 
Street is for some men—Canon MacColl among them 
—as difficult as seeing has been found to be in the 
neighbourhood of the unspeakable Turk. 
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MODERN MEN 
GIUSEPPE VERDI 


N Verdi's case it is difficult to say which is the more 
striking: the creative force of the artist or the abso- 
lute sanity of the man. This year he will be seventy- 
eight, and he is at once the most eminent farmer in Italy 
and the greatest living musician. Perhaps of all his qua- 
lities the most notable is a practical wisdom without 
parallel in the history of music. ”Tis the model of a well- 
balanced mind. One thing alone were sufficient proof: his 
devotion to agriculture, the sanest, the most natural, the 
most wholesome of occupations; but ’tis attested by a 
hundred episodes in his career. In him are none of 
the failings common to genius ; neither vanity nor morbid 
shyness, neither avarice nor prodigality, not littleness, 
nor envy, nor eccentricity, nor self-seeking. He has often 
refused power and profit, not from caprice or foolish 
contempt of those things but always for the soundest 
of reasons. He is more retiring than was Newman, he is 
charier of words than Moltke; and whenever he speaks 
his utterance is, like Moltke’s, to the point. During the 
preparation of one of his operas at La Seala, the theatrical 
committee of the municipality—(as you might say, the 
Macdougals of Milan)—came into the house. ‘Who are 
those people ?’ asked Verdi. They told him ; and ‘ Jautil 
in terra, inutili in teatro, he answered ; ‘turn them out.’ 
And turned out they were. He has a keen head for 
business, a monumental honesty, the most open-handed 
charity. One well-known story is so characteristic that it 
must endure repetition. When dida was played at Milan 
an amateur living at some distance came to hear it, but 
was disappointed. To make sure of himself he tried it 
a second time, with the same result. Whereupon he 
wrote to the composer, complaining of having been put 
to considerable expense on his account for nothing, and 
enclosing a bill for $2 liri, with a request for the money. 
Among the items was one of 2 liri for a ‘detestable supper’ 
at the station on each occasion. Verdi deducted this on 
the ground that he might have had supper at home, but 
forwarded the balance on condition that his correspondent 
signed a formal agreement not to go and hear the opera 
again. Which agreement was strictly fulfilled. 

Verdi’s simplicity, his splendid hatred of fuss and adver- 
tisement, his unfailing good sense, have been justly con- 
trasted with the opposite qualities in a certain eminent 
rival. And they are the more remarkable because, if ever 
genius was a freak of Nature, it was so in this son of the 
soil. Had Nature left him a peasant as she ought to have 
done by all the laws of heredity, his plain mother-wit were 
but his birthright, and were merely proper to his station, 
But when she went out of her way to endow him with 
exceptional powers—and those of the most original and 
forceful kind—it might well have been that other evi- 
dences of an abnormal temperament accompanied the 
gift. But Nature’s bounty takes no account of precedent : 
here she chose with one hand to lavish some of her 
choicest treasures, yet not to deprive her favourite with the 
other (as is her wont) of the plain yet precious qualities of 
the common man. Herein lies the key to Verdi's career. 
The progressive achievement exhibited by his fifty years 
of creative effort denotes the gradual shaping of a large, 
rough-hewn, inexhaustible peasant nature, of which a com- 
mon sense robust to the verge of brutality and a green old 
age are but the everyday aspects. His intellectual equip- 
ment, immensely strong but in no wise refined, was never 
subjected to the discipline of a thorough course of study, 
whether general or special. A sound ‘commercial’ educa- 
tion and private instruction in music were all his schooling, 
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for the wiseacres of the Milan Conservatoire refused him 
admittance on the ground that he showed no musical 
disposition—a pronouncement which recalls the strange 
ease of Cherubini v. Berlioz. Accordingly, his career is 
distinguished not so much by changes of manner as by 
the gradual evolution of great natural powers. Extraordi- 
nary as is the difference between successive stages—from 
Nabucco to Rigoletto, from Rigoletto to Aida, from Aida to 
Otello—they are plainly the work of one brain. The spirit 
and the intention are the same; but the hand grows more 
and more cunning. Between the threadbare orchestration 
of Oberto di Bonifacio and the score of Otello, which no 
musician living or dead could afford to disdain, lie fifty 
years ; and not one but has added to self-knowledge and 
the mastery of means. 

Taken in the light of his whole achievement, Verdi 
the artist is easy to read. In the first place he is a son 
of Italy, who could not but have an irresistible bent 
towards drama. It is characteristic, however, that he did 
not rush into the arena. He is no facile, prolific, easily 
satisfied worker, On the contrary, he has always needed 
a stimulus: partly from real modesty, as when at the out- 
set of his career he broke a brilliant contract because he 
had made a failure; but even more perhaps from instinctive 
dread of the burden of responsibility. For when he moves 
it must be with all his strength. Only stern and lofty 
subjects attract him: such subjects as cannot be seriously 
handled—as he handles them—without much mental 
turmoil. After 1859—the year of Un Ballo in Maschera— 





he wrote nothing spontaneously until Boito tempted him 
with the libretto of Ole/lo, as he had been tempted forty- 
five years before with that of Nabucco, It is not failure 
that he fears—that has left him serenely unmoved, notably 
in the case of 1 Masnadieri—but emotion: and this de- 
notes the second characteristic of his musical nature, his 
vigorous and unalterable feeling for the purely dramatic. 
Here he breaks away from Italian tradition. True, the 
departure was foreshadowed to some extent in the later 
work of Rossini and Donizetti; but alone of his country- 
men Verdi fully grasped the dramatic essential of opera, 
and alone of modern men successfully solved the problem 
of musical drama. His Qfello is the one supremely great 
play that has been set to music without being largely 
spoiled in the setting. To this end he has been uncon- 
sciously working all his life. Traces of the aspiration 
exist from the outset: it is clear in Ernani (1844), still 
more in Macbeth (1847), and plain to all the world in Rigo- 
letto (1851). But the full significance of the evolution 
can best be apprehended by setting Macbeth and Olello 
side by side: for the two dramas are comparable at all 
points. The Verdi of 1847 is the Verdi of forty years 
later, but bound and struggling. Those patriotic phrases 
of Macduff’s which roused all Italy to frenzy are the real 
man, but the artificial airs in which Lady Macbeth dis- 
plays her vocal talent and gives away her Shakespeare 
bodily are the tradition. In Ofe//o all this is changed. 
Here is pure tragedy told in mighty music: here is the 
musical drama—not spectacle nor symphony nor any 
other makeshift. And step by step with the emancipa- 
tion of Verdi's dramatic genius has gone his command 
of means. If ever orchestra assisted in interpreting the 
play of passion, it is when Otello enters Desdemona’s 
chamber. To have furnished the barrel-organs of the 
world for fifty years, and yet to have done this thing! 
In truth the fate of Wagner was too hard. He certainly 
could not do the one, and as certainly it was reserved for 
an Italian to achieve the other. ‘Thus do the wise gods 
put the Pedant down.’ 

With all this Verdi remains himself. He has borrowed 
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nothing. Indeed, he shows so little trace of foreign influ- 
ence that he has been set down for a common ignoramus ; 
howbeit his remarks about ‘music of the future’ and 
‘diminished sevenths’ prove him perfectly wide-awake 
and absolutely well-informed. Of course he has his limi- 
tations; and to some extent he has suffered from his 
own overwhelming popularity, so that our old friend 
‘hackneyed’ is appropriated unto him—as it never was, 
nor ever will be, to a certain famous German. Then, his 
only comic opera—pending Falstaff—was a dire failure. 
And again, profound scholarship was never his strong 
point. The Requiem is said to contain one hundred blun- 
ders. What of it? The thing was done for Italy, for 
Manzoni, not for the Leipzig Gewandhaus. A far more 
important point is that in Italy Verdi’s educational influ- 
ence has been enormous. The audience which insisted on 
a happy ending to Rossini’s Otello has learned to receive 
his sterner version with delight. This is well. And yet 
something has gone with the old order, something we 
could ill spare—even the delicious art of song. Verdi is 
no German cacophonist but an Italian, and he never mis- 
uses the voice. But that earlier vocal strain of his which, 
if never quite equal to Rossini’s noble flight or Donizetti's 
passionate simplicity, was yet a good thing, has gone. As 
he said, what Otello wants is un ténor qui a de la voix, un 
soprano qui parle, et un baryton qui pense—not one singer! 
And it is true. To speak plain, in the development of his 
own declamatory art, Verdi has more than any one killed 
the bel canto ; and for that a day of reckoning will come. 





A PLEA FOR INCONSTANCY 

Feed has ever received an improper meed of 

praise at the hands of the moralists. At the best it 
is a dull virtue, of no special allurements for the young and 
beautiful, meeter for dusty age, and no doubt a comfort in 
the grave. It would be easy to tell the advantages of this 
respectable quality, which lie, in truth, upon the surface, 
and make a pretty show at first sight; but its adherent 
failings are even more eminently visible upon deeper con- 
sideration. Constancy is the fruit of a social convenience, 
the heirloom from a time when solid comforts went for 
more than an exact delight in the offerings of Nature. 
The ambition of the barbarians that once we were was to 
live in perfect ease, with as few distractions from the en- 
grossing appetites as possible, and with as small a spiritual 
reflection as might be. Constancy was to these the hap- 
piest expedient, being in a manner a moral assurance that 
in regard to one concern of life at least they were to be 
at no trouble or expense. But though the invention of 
the virtue was felicitous in the extreme, its tradition to 
our days is not wholly as welcome. Constancy, to speak 
plainly, is a most stagnant virtue, and one that should 
reflect little credit upon its exhibitor. It is one that is 
achieved with ridiculous ease, consumes little time, and 
occupies few faculties. It makes no call upon the intel- 
lect nor upon the soul; it is neither discrete nor volun- 
tary: but is in the main a blind, mute instinct as mechanical 
and uninspiring as the tenacious grip of a lobster or the 
unreasoning attachment of a limpet. Two such primordial 
creatures duly juxtaposed will grow together as a matter 
of course, lacking the natural impetus to wander from 
ach other. The horizon of the constant is limited, their 
environment has narrow bounds; they themselves are 
sparingly percipient and massively lethargic. So that it 
would seem that those who cultivate this false virtue 
affect the distinctive quality of an inferior organisation. 
Constancy is the cheap possession of the mediocre. It is 
followed by its adherents as naturally as the mule will 
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chase the carrots dangling in his blinkers, or the tame 
horse follow after his own nose. It needs no incentive to 
pursue, no more than does a wheel to run down an incline 
or a dog to go baying at the noises in the air. It is the 
inherited habit of the dull and docile to be faithful ; and 
to break through this habit is no more possible than for a 
machine to have a mind of its own. It is nothing to the 
credit of the train that once set a-steaming it sticks to 
the appointed lines; but should it take to leaping the 
hedges there were some original spirit here. Constancy 
is the obvious, the commonplace, the mechanical, the neces- 
sary, if you will (for it is doubtless indispensable to the 
work of the world) ; but it is singularly unhandsome and 
unromantic. 

Constancy is the sepulture of admiration, and has, in- 
deed, an ugly look of death itself; while inconstancy, on 
the other hand, is always alert and vital. To take the 
surest pleasure in the world’s many lovely possessions we 
must have inconstant hearts, which shall find rest nor stop 
in no one thing, but keep perpetually astir. A protracted 
devotion to a single object is a reckless extravagance of 
time and soul ; and there is no more dismal fate than thus 
to fall into an infatuated absorption and become heedless 
of other infinite joys. The plight of one who had put 
such a wall to his affections were deplorable, for he would 
be no partner with Time in the eternal changes. Con- 
stancy, it may be, runs deep and strong, but it runs also 
narrow ; whereas inconstancy gads in a broad stream, in- 
differently ecstatic. Its bed is here to-day and there 
to-morrow, and the day after somewhere else; none can 
foretell its eccentric courses; for there is but one thing 
certain—that it will flow through the best and choicest 
pastures. Inconstancy is the dilettante, constancy the poor 
professional content with the humdrum round. The one 
is a brave rogue, the other but a sober-coated citizen. 
Life full of faithfulness were too puritan, too dogmatic, too 
grey and reputable ; its little infidelities give to it a dainty 
colour and a jaunty air. The constant soul answers but to 
one strain and is insensible of foreign melodies ; the in- 
constant has an ear for the newest and rarest music. ‘The 
one is a connoisseur, the other an ignoramus. The world 
lies open to inconstancy ; constancy keeps the gate locked 
upon itself, and in its moments of self-distrust is minded 
to lose the key and thank God for a good deed. Should 
it be tempted for an instant out of its melancholy fidelity, 
it will withdraw from the beguiler precipitately and go to 
grass again in all humility and penitence. 

But it is possible to excuse the inconstant on somewhat 
more material grounds. They live in accordance with the 
laws of natural change as with the regulations of their own 
being. It were an affront to one’s personal design to pick 
but one of several attractions. Nature, a worthy exemplar 
and pattern, is immutably fickle, and be assured it is against 
her wish and precept if we alone are still and changeless. 
She has an elegant dislike to monotony, and spends her- 
self in dodging it; and she has informed us with the 
same shifting tastes. We weary of a dress, we weary of a 
certain fare, of a scene, of a company ; and why should 
it be for a reproach that we weary also of a passion ? 
It is only an absurd tradition that discriminates between 
these different pleasures. And, in a word, to be done 
with logic, those who obey their own fancies in this mat- 
ter, and not an austere ordinance, will find their plainest 
justification in the issues of their conduct. Inconstancy, 
be it known now and for all time, is the one superior of 
death. Our deepest pains come of long fellowship and 
plethoric association: these will the inconstant avoid. 
We do not mourn the unknown nor the indifferently 
acquainted ; so too a passing admiration will entail merely 
a passing regret. Some are crushed to the earth by loss 
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as by an intolerable burden ; these are the prosaic faith- 
ful: and this is their reward—they go down into the dust 
of their own sorrow. But the inconstant may endure 
many such trials without discomfiture ; having paid their 
respects to the past, they have still the future. They take 
off their hats to trouble, but are on more intimate terms 
with happiness. Day by day they come freshly to their 
pleasure, as the bee to its work, under no obligation to 
attend one flower rather than another, with no regret for 
the last if the next will serve as well, and with no silly 
vows of permanent devotion. 

needs that Love also should be. 


Life is most insecure ; it 


THE BORDER REIVER 


HE reason why the Border thief was generally a Scot 
is chiefly geological : England, being a level country, 
was easily robbed, while Scotland, being the reverse, afforded 
good hiding and safe shelter. In the palmy days of free- 
booting the Borderer was an ideal robber. Unsurpassed in 
daring and artifice, he was thoroughly respectable as well : 
as respectable indeed, and even as pious withal, as the 
Border yeoman of to-day. It was reputed of him that he 
never said his prayers more fervently nor told his beads 
with a more devout recurrence than when he was out for 
booty. Nor was the ardour of his devotions in any degree 
affected by a secret consciousness of wrong. Hypocrisy 
and he were strangers. The intricacies of moral dialectics 
were beyond his understanding. His code was neither 
subtle nor complicated, and he adhered to it with strict 
and conscientious loyalty. He made no pretence of being 
aught else than a reiver. He esteemed no other profes- 
sion so highly; he could conceive no prouder ambition than 
to excel and be famous in it. 

Originally he was rather warrior than thief: his booty 
was spoil from an enemy. Yet he was not an enthusiastic 
patriot. In his heart of hearts he may well have cared 
nothing for country and king. He had small reason : 
he owed little to one or other. When the Southron 
armies wrought havoc in the Scottish dales he was their 
first prey ; they found him unprotected, and they left 
him in despair of compensation. He had to rely on 
himself alone for subsistence as for safety ; so that he 
became a law unto himself and fought for his own hand. 
Except for the aid he was only too willing to render in 
the wars against England, he claimed entire independence 
of action; and he even aspired to a certain joint sove- 
reignty with the Scottish King. Sings the poet of Johnnie 
Armstrong : 

‘When Johnnie cam before the King 
Wi’ a his men sae brave to see, 
The;:King he movit his bonnet to him, 
He weened he was a king as weel as he.’ 
Properly to gauge his character it must be recognised that 
circumstances made robbery compulsory ; for without it 
‘twas impossible for him to live. ‘Since in time of war, 
wrote Bishop Leslie, ‘through invasion of enemies they 
are brought to extreme poverty, in time of peace the 
ground, albeit fertile enough, they utterly contemn to till, 
fearing that shortly the wars oppress them. Wherefore 
it comes to pass that they seek their meat by stealing and 
reiving. In the beginning their victims were chiefly the 
English ; but, the thieving habit once acquired, they soon 
came to the conclusion that it mattered comparatively little 
whether they thieved from Southron or Scot. In a word, 
they were Fabians with the courage of their convictions : 
they were ‘ persuaded that all the goods of all men in time 
of necessity, by the law of Nature, were common to them 
and others.’ At the same time these primitive Socialists 
went unvexed of that blood-thirst which (theoretically) 
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characterises so many modern propagandists of Socialism. 
They abhorred the shedding of blood except in time of 
actual var, and conceived that not even for the necessities 
of life would they be justified in the slaughter of English- 
man or Scot. They had therefore to substitute skill and 
subtlety for force, and they achieved such a perfection in 
the art of thieving as has never perhaps been paralleled. 
In their case, indeed, you have a much more striking illus- 
tration of conscientious perseverance and its triumph over 
adverse circumstances than any recorded in the books 
of irreproachable Smiles. The adaptation of means to 
end was consummate. In its absolute simplicity of con- 
struction, its sagacious regard to essentials and its rigid 
rejection of the superfluous, the reiver’s hold—the Border 
peel—was a veritable architectural triumph. The ab- 
original peel was wholly of earth, and, being completely 
fire-proof, could only be destroyed at the cost of more 
and greater labour than the task was worth. 
stone—intended chiefly for defence—were a later inven- 
tion, the most of them being put up in accordance with 
an Act of 1535, which provided that they should be 


Those of 








‘three score futis of the square, ane eln thick and six 
elnes heicht.’ The primal peel was not intended for de- 
fence, and was absolutely unfurnished, nothing being left 
in it either to take or to destroy. ‘If they but have a 
swift horse, says Leslie of the peel-dwellers, ‘and whereto 
they may dress themselves and their wifes, they are not 
meikle careful for the rest of the household gear. Even 
the common domestic utensils were awanting: the only 
piece resembling a pot or pan being a ‘broad plate of 
The reiver grew 
His diet 
He 


boiled his meat in the paunch of its original wearer; he 


metal’ used for baking the oaten cake. 
no vegetables, nor had he store of ale or wine. 


alike at home and on the march was right Spartan. 


baked the oaten cake, which served for vegetables and 
bread alike, on the ‘broad plate of metal’ slung at his 
saddle-bow : howbeit he had no ill-feeling towards milk 
and cheese if they were on hand, and he was not above the 
use of sodden barley. It was chiefly this rigid simplicity 
that made him invincible. He laughed to scorn both Scots 
attempts at repression and English endeavours at revenge. 
When the need-fires warned him of the coming of armed 
hosts he leapt into the saddle, and with his brats in front 
of him and his wife at his stirrup betook him to the hills 
or to the woods. If the enemy approached his lair he 
took to the moss, and led him a wild-goose chase from 
Un- 


An absolute 


which he was lucky if he escaped with a ducking. 
like the Highlander, he was always a rider. 
knowledge of every peculiarity of hill and dale and stream 
far and near was an essential accomplishment. Having 
made his way unseen to the near neighbourhood of. his 
purchase, he lay in hiding till dark, swooped upon it in 
the dead of night, and made off with it along a line of 
retreat so adroitly contrived that pursuit, to say nothing 
of danger, was well-nigh hopeless. 

His moral standard was defective ; but he possessed in 
high perfection many noble and manly qualities modern 
business methods are not conspicuously suecessful in de- 
veloping. It is hard, for instance, to conceive of him as 
condescending to anything akin to describing process- 
blocks as etchings ; while if a person in authority—say a 
Warden of the Marches—had been convicted of such a 


pass of practice, it is pretty certain that the movables of 


that person in authority would have been found to possess 
peculiar attraction for him, at the same time that he visited 
their owner with the fiercest disdain. — It may be, too, 
that his methods were not inherently more dishonest than 
many of those tricks of trade the law winks at and the 
tame Briton endures. What was best in his mode of life 
is mirrored in the spirit, the fire, the wild pathos of the 
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ballads he inspired ; and most assuredly the generous and 
heroic must have predominated over the mean and selfish 
elements in a mode of life which could inspire such genuine 
and affecting strains. 





LEISURE 

we PRIKES and strikers may seldom command our sym- 
pathy, and of late there has been abundant evidence 

that contempt for equity is a thing of very impartial 
distribution, and that men can be grasping as well as 
masters. Yet there are some claims, if not rights, which 
for any one to hear unmoved must argue him too much of 
a master and too little of aman. Such a claim was once 
quoted by Mr. Davitt at a meeting of railway servants. 
‘It was not more money, one man had said, ‘that they 
wanted, but more time to tell their wives that they were 
still their sweethearts.’ Every one must feel that next to 
preservation from actual want this is the most pressing 
need of the artisan class and the poor. Few sights are 
more tragic in suggestion to those who reflect on the 
reason for them than the Sunday funerals to be seen in 
No other day can be spared for sorrow or 

As it was with Ulysses and his fellow-voyager, 


London. 
respect. 
so here: ‘another toil hurries them on.’ Theirs is not a 
‘misery that parts the flux of company.’ The blank space 
is filled; and the crowd of grosser needs jostles loyal 
memories and tender imaginations out of their place. 

Nor is it enough for grim Necessity that she robs the 
dead: she will have also her harsher tribute—the spoils 
of the living. Must this too be borne in silence? If 
‘spirits are not finely touched but to fine issues,’ then, 
here in this little bit of romance which they ask to have 
left them, the artisans have an issue so fine that it will 
not only touch but transform themselves and their homes. 
This is no mere truism of sentiment. There is more 
sense and sensibility combined in this claim than in half 
your philanthropic appeals. It is something far beyond 
Carlyle’s democratic ideal: ‘ Roast turkey every day for 
everybody.’ It is no mere escape from the brutality of 
the lower classes: it soars far above the Philistinism of 
the middles. It is not a demand for comfort; it is a 
demand for beauty. The classical ideal cannot well move 
the uneducated or the half-educated ; but it is plain from 
this which they desire that a dim vista of romance does at 
times open before them. Nor need we confine ourselves 
to any class in particular, in considering this present evil 
world : for evil it must be called by all those who are 
all those com- 





denied leisure and the fruits of leisure 
pelled in their own despite ‘for the sake of life to lose 
the reasons for living.’ 

What a ready-made satire on this life of ours does 
etymology furnish in the word ‘school’! Pleasures 
which serve our leisure, moments which shall be ‘ semota 
a nostris rebus sejunctaque longe,’ are the last things for 
now asked. Useful and _ profitable 
the 


mediately appraised ; interests that lie as close to, not 


which schools are 


information ; studies value of which can be im- 
as far from, our daily occupations as possible: these 
are to be the flowers of that leisure-time of youth 
which we call school. How little thought is taken for 
what the Greeks so beautifully called ‘ resting-places for 
thePspirit’ may be seen in a trivial illustration—which 
involves an important principle. Some years ago it was 
strongly urged that a change was desirable in the preli- 
minary examinations for law and medicine. What should 
be tested, it was said, was the degree of proficiency in 
Latin, not the knowledge of some set book ; and for such 
a book, therefore, ‘unseen’ translations ought to be substi- 


tuted. But the proposed change, reasonable as it sounded, 
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overlooked a something vital to those concerned. The 
book (if it was a great book, and such were usually chosen), 
from the very labour which its preparation cost, became in 
some sense a lasting possession to the student, and sank 
into the memory as no ‘ degree of proficiency’ can sink. 
It is admitted that in both cases the desire to keep up 
the study will not be strong; but in the one there is a 
slender acquisition of power soon lost, in the other there 
are at least some lingering echoes of famous words not 
always drowned by the rattle of pestle and mortar or the 
rasping voices of John Doe and Richard Roe. Another 
illustration of these modern tendencies is to be observed 
in the latest ery about Greek. It is worth noticing 
that a cry is as necessary now to an educator as it is to 
a statesman. None ‘who seems to be a pillar’ can get 
on without it. It is useless, of course, to remind these 
champions of the utilities of a phrase from the literature 
they undervalue. But when an ancient poet tells you 
that ‘the sweet of all sweets is change, he is saying 
something really relevant to the subject; for no change 
is more gratefully complete, nothing is more of a novelty 
to a spirit wearied with the sameness of modern life, than 
to turn to a literature and language at once great and old. 
It will be strange, at a time when the lower classes are 
having picture-galleries provided ‘to awaken their instinct 
for beauty,’ if any part of the middle-classes should volun- 
tarily cut themselves off from a knowledge of beauty which, 
attained in any sort of measure, may stir their youth and 
must solace their age. 

What are called commonplace lives can never be really 
commonplace while they have leisure to move about a 
sentiment such as that uttered by our striker. Delicacy 
and strength of affection are an antidote to such com- 
monplaceness, just because they mean a degree of ima- 
gination never vouchsafed to the commonplace. So, too, 
for the classes called educated leisurely imaginations be- 
fitting their opportunities are the most saving results of 
their education : imaginations fed and fostered on the great 
past, not pinched and starved by the sordid present. That 
present does, indeed,‘ benumb us at our call.’ But why 
do we call to it ? Why not rather thaw our frozen dulness 
in ‘the warm precincts of the cheerful day,’ in that older 
world which great men found time to love and to know, 
and which found for them the great language that has not 
yet lost its power to lift the generations ? 





THE TWO PROCESSIONS 

T was high summer on the moorland. Hardly yet was 

the ling full-opened ; buds showed as specks of pink 

on the green spires. But the heather was in its first glory 

of bloom—purple in some places, elsewhere tall and rose- 

flushed. And slowly over all the evening was falling. 

The brown fritillaries, that all day flitted over the heather, 

were gone now ; and the bees were silent. There was a 

streak of silver to the west, where the sea showed in a 
narrow line. 

Through the moorland a rough cart-track ran, and where 
it disappeared the sunlight gleamed on white walls of cot- 
tages. That was Pentreath, and from Pentreath a strange 
uncouth procession was setting forth to break upon the 
quiet of the wastelands. An old grey horse drew stagger- 
ingly over the rutted way a heavy cart that shook and 
jolted. It was coated with mud, the accumulation of 
years, and had been borrowed evidently from some ill- 


furnished small farm. The harness, also, was old and 
patched with rope. In the cart a sort of rude gallows had 
been erected, wherefrom two figures dangled. One was 
the effigy of aman. The other was in woman’s garb, and 
embraced with straw-stuffed sleeves a smaller effigy, as of 
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a baby. The figures swayed and jostled one another, as the 
cart moved cumbrously from rut to rut or lurched forward 
over a great white spar half-sunken in the soil. Then 
the crowd that followed the cart shouted coarse comment, 
and the man that drove looked back over his shoulder, 
grinning at the figures. For a girl had sinned, and those 
who had lived near her were set upon a demonstration of 
their wrath. The cart jolted and shook, and some of the 
crowd biew horns, or beat on tin pots and kettles, as they 
followed across the moorland. 

‘Lijah Tregenza was looked on shyly by the villagers 
when he came back from ‘ foreign parts.’ He had been 
working in a copper-mine at Tallywarn, which is a good 
score of miles from Pentreath; and he brought a wife 
with him. When ’Lijah was killed at Pentreath Consols 
the widow lived still in the lonely cottage he had rented : 
and she only knew by what means she found food for her- 
self and Lina. When it was possible she worked at mine. 
She cut ‘griglans’ on the wastelands and made brooms of 
them ; she picked blackberries in autumn and sold them 
to such folk as had no children to pick the fruit for pas- 
time. Often she starved. But Lina had always enough, 
and while that was the case the mother was content, though 
she grew old before her time, and thanked God daily 
that “Lijah did not live to see how her beauty was faded. 
This beauty lived again in Lina; and the mother felt 
once more in her daughter's comeliness the joyous pride 
that had been hers in the old days at Tallywarn. She 
had a real personal pleasure in seeing Lina prettily 
dressed ; and in the course of years the child repaid her. 
For as she grew to the age whereat children naturally 
seek for themselves companions of their own years, Lina 
grew friendly by degrees with the children of the village, 
whither she went sometimes on errands. She was queen 
of them all ere long, and presently their parents marked 
her prettiness and were led to a new friendliness towards 
her mother. Then, of course, Lina went to work at mine; 
for no man can do effectually the work of a girl in smash- 
ing the ‘ lode-stuff, fresh from the shaft, to such a size as 
will fit it for the ‘stamps’ that are to powder it. There 
also, in the long rough shed, with its cobbled floor, amid 
grey piles of ore, Lina was supreme ; and when they walked 
home at nights, after the day’s toil was done, it was her 
voice that sounded clearest in the songs they sang and 
the curious winding hymns. On Sundays Lina sat in the 
choir-gallery at the little chapel, and there, through the 
noise of the instruments and the throaty voices of the boys 
who sang alto, her singing came sweet and clear. ‘ The 

tose o’ Sharon an’ the Lily-o’-the-Valley, both to wance’— 
that was how Peter Gurney described her in an unguarded 
moment; and if he was promptly rebuked for ‘makin’ a 
jest o' the Bible,’ he had often afterwards the pleasure of 
hearing his phrase quoted, with an added ‘ As Peter Gur- 
ney d’ say’ that freed the speaker from all responsibility. 
Peter was one of the crowd now, and as they moved slowly 
across the moorland he grew more and more uneasy. His 
phrase came back to him ; and looking at the stillness of 
the skies, the dim expanse of the heather, he had a cer- 
tain mysterious sense of sacrilege committed. Perhaps 
this vague disquiet was born of a lingering regard for Lina ; 
only the fool can trample without a thought on the broken 
lily that once was beautiful. At all events, Peter followed 
the cart with a growing dread of catastrophe. 

As for the others, they had no such misgivings. Lina 
had ceased, some time before, to work at the mine; nor 
did she come any longer to the chapel. The mother, too, 
was missing from her seat; and she avoided the neigh- 
bours persistently, so that curiosity was baulked of direct 
appeal. Then, of course, in a little while the jest of some 
man became the common talk. At last it was told that a 
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child had been born in the lonely cottage, and the virtue 
of the village was aroused. Of that virtue this uncouth 
procession was the embodiment. Lina’s home was to be 
visited, and outside of it, somewhere on the moorland, the 
effigies were to be burned. Had her partner in sin been 
known, the villagers would have been content with visit- 
ing the girl’s cottage and terrifying her with noise and 
brutal mockery: the burning would have been done near 
the man’s house. But Lina had kept silence. Not even 
Pascoe Carbin, the chapel-steward, who had visited the two 
women and talked to them of the sure damnation of the 
unrepentant sinner, had been able to make her reveal 
the man’s name. She would bear the full pain, since he 
had willed it so; and to her the mere shame was a burden 
slight enough. For she had lived through all these months 
knowing that he had lied to her, that he had never cared 
for her. One can suffer only to a certain extent, and Lina 
was hardly aware of the shame of it all. She was silent ; 
and these men had taken it upon them to punish her. 

The cottage stood beside the road that led from the 
village to Pendane Cove. Presently they came in sight of 
it, and then Peter Gurney could restrain himself no longer. 
He implored them not to go on. ‘ There ed’n wan of ’ee 
but d’ mind the time when she was the prettiest li'l maid 
in all P’ntrathe, an’ the best ; an’ ef you can’t say that no 
longer, you may depend she got trouble ’nough to bear 
aready. “Ted’n fer we t’ punish her; an’ they d’ say, 
too, that the chield ed’n but a whisht li’l thing, an’ wean’t 
live long, ef ’ee ed’n dead a’ready.’ 

There was an outbreak of laughter. ‘Wha’s matter 
weth ‘ee, Peter Gurney ?’ said one of them. ‘ You ’m fine 
an’ anxious ‘bout the badby, simmin'ly, an’ tha’s more ’n 
most of us ‘d like t’ awn up to. Of course, ef you d’ knaw 





the man 

Peter Gurney fell back with a gesture of despair, and 
again the ghastly figures jostled one another as the cart 
moved on. The cottage was very near now. To seaward 
the thatched roof sloped almost to the ground. A low 
door stood between two small square windows ; and this 
door was wide open, ‘There was no sign of life. The cart 
moved on until it stood in front of the scrap of garden- 
ground with its low, broad wall of black slag. Then it 
stood still, and there was an awed silence. Something, 
it seemed, had happened whereby to the two women 
dwelling there the demonstration of the villagers had 
become a thing of no account. 

And then from the distance came a sound that shocked 
and thrilled them. A woman was wailing somewhere in 
utter abandonment of grief. Peter Gurney stared down 
the roadway towards the Cove. The vague foreboding he 
had felt was justified. ‘ Fer God’s saiike,’ he cried, ‘ taiike 
these ‘ere things away.’ But there was no time for re- 
treat. Along the road that led up from the sea a cart came 
slowly towards them. One or two men, bare-headed, walked 
beside it, and in the cart a woman sat crying out and wail- 
ing over a girl's dead body. Lina’s baby had died that day, 
and the girl had felt free to lay down her burden of life. 

The avenging crowd stood helplessly about the cottage- 
door, but Peter Gurney had leapt into the cart and torn 
down the dangling effigies, trampling them under his feet 
savagely. The other cart came on slowly. It stopped, 
and they saw the rigid body carried into the house, the 
mother following it, wailing, crying out against Heaven 
that had killed her pride first, afterwards the daughter 
she might only love. She turned at the door and waved 
back the men who had found Lina’s body, and would have 
stayed with her at the cottage until some of their women- 
kind should be come. Then, as the door closed upon her 
desolation, the cart was turned back towards Pentreath, 
and night darkened over the moorland. 
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THE FIRST YEAR 
HE® age was five days, and she was unaccustomed to 
the manners of earth. Flatterers found her sense 
of humour marvellous ; and even sceptics grew temperate 
in criticism. Her mother frankly joined the flatterers. 
‘I have never known a child,’ she murmured, ‘ who so 
quickly appreciated her surroundings.’ Now, I had never 
before encountered humanity so young, and her incapacity 
of thought was fresher matter to me than her growth of 
perception ; wherefore I refused acknowledgment of her 
sense of humour, and I preferred to consider her as—from 
the point of view of genius—perfectly hopeless. Meantime 
she was unconsciously preparing my defeat ; and, while I 
might yet be denying her humour and stooping to peer 
into her steady eyes, she smiled, so widely, so obstinately, 
so convinced of glee, so self-centred and private in her 
jest, that I was as one who, having denied the day, had 
been smitten on his eyeballs by the sun. Thereafter I came 
to look for the return of her smile in recurrent rhythm. Her 
steel-blue eyes, a little strained and concentrated, would 
oscillate somewhat pointlessly when across her gaze an 
eccentric head of hair might stray. For a brief space, as 
if some Paradisal reminiscence had clanged an inner note, 
the eyes would grow motionless and the round face would 
remain irresolute. It was an anxious time, and our breath 
stayed suspensive. Then with velocity and a sudden smack 
her mouth would widen, her cheeks would crease, display- 
ing the untenanted gums, the world would roll on, and the 
little comedy was over. A moment, and her voice might 
be heard clamouring for food. Never have I divined her 
personal reasons at these times, although I have often 
vainly striven to project myself behind her eyes, to simu- 
late the vacancy of her expression, to deaden memory, and 
to contemplate the world of men as a novel thing. The 
humour of eccentric hair has never revisited my soul, 
and I remain darkling. For one to whom the amuse- 
ment of his fellows is something of an effort these were 
gay days, and the facility of her pleasure was full of 
encouragement ; she was like a very young bee, still 
ignorant of the distinctions of flowers ; and her constant 
delight was an extremely inferior tune from a Gaiety bur- 
lesque, with which it was impossible to suppose that she 
associated any celestial memories. It has now nearly 
ceased to charm her, for she is growing capricious, and it 
is, in fact, only by a passage of what in earlier days would 
have appealed to her as rare wit that I can continue to 
amuse her. 
With a new fastidiousness of taste over the quality of 
a jest came changes to her in multitudinous experiences, 
I picture her straying down a ladder unrolled from the 
clouds, and stepping finally into the workaday paths of 
men. Hereafter her ways may perchance go unrecorded: 
to me the pathetic interest lay in noting the poise of her 
ruddy foot as she drew it slowly from rung to rung in her 
descent. The changes found her so unwitting, so facile, so 
humbly acceptant. Memory and emotion passed into her 
crescent soul unresisted, as a slow sinking through passive 
waters. In those earliest times, if the object most desired 
of her eyes were taken from her weak clutch she would let 
it pass with a solemn glance either at the departing toy or 
at the plunderer’s face ; and there was something in her 
manner so truly philosophical that by it she revealed 
where the extremes of philosophy are joined, since the 
aim of such doctrine is to restore a man, after the warring 
years of consideration, to the conscious nobility of this 
noble unconsciousness. But the progress of memory quickly 
burned the philosopher (whose merits reposed chiefly on 
oblivion), and out of his ashes there arose a mindful crea- 
ture sensitive to privation. She came to desire and to 
love with clamour lofty and insistent—a stage that will 
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linger for many years. And with the growing sense of 
privation was born the restlessness of rising vitality. For 
her no longer the placidities of posture ; they that desired 
the quality from her were taught a lesson of abominable 
curves and straightenings, and all the inventions by which 
the curious mind of infancy appreciates its capacities of 
resistance. Released upon floors she has so far known her 
gayest moments. There is the outpost of her sprightliest 
reminiscences, where she has advanced and retreated, 
with slanting and irresistibly vital back ; or, upturning 
her face, has buffeted the ground between the utterance 
of strange noises ; or has raised her voice to cheer, to crow, 
to gurgle desires after distant objects, and to sit solemn ; 
or has swayed for a breathing-space on her unstable feet. 
There is a note of sadness for conclusion. Her first year, 
the limit of these words, was running out, and one, her 
small senior, sat lamenting. To him with deliberation she 
crawled, and, while he wept, she comforted him caressingly. 
The grave ghost of compassion had filled her young eyes 
with his presence. The shades of the prison-house had 
fallen over her indeed, and she stood, self-confessed, a 


fellow-prisoner. VerNon BLACKBURN. 





CONSCRIPTION,.—I. 


HE problem of replenishing the annual waste of our 
army appears every year to be growing more diffi- 

eult. Perhaps, after all, if recruiting came to a deadlock, 
the army would gain by it in the end, for the nation would 
then be compelled to face the fact that what was fair and 
reasonable pay in the days of Queen Anne is now no 
longer sufficient to attract the class of men we want ; and 
if this fact were once fairly brought home to the country, 
we believe it would be tackled in earnest and the condi- 
tions improved. We have never belonged to the party 
who see in our present troops only immature riff-raff, 
weedy boys, ete., to quote only some of the epithets of 
late too freely bestowed on them; on the contrary, we 
maintain that our regiments, whether horse, foot, or ar- 
tillery, as seen in India or South Africa, compare more 
than favourably with any in Europe. But it would be 
folly to assert that they are a fair sample of what the 
manhood of England could give us if we were free to pick 
and choose; and until we can do so the country should 
not rest content. The interests at stake—nothing less, 





indeed, than our national existence—are liable nowadays 
to be assailed by such numerically overwhelming force 
that it is absurd to expect to defend ourselves with only 
one-tithe of our full fighting power; and yet for us there 
seems no practical solution of the problem but a voluntary 
army. 

Even if the country would stand universal liability to 
service, it is yet doubtful whether the army we should 
get by it would meet our requirements, or indeed whether 
it is conceivably possible to adapt the system to our needs. 
There is the necessity of maintaining our colonial and 
Indian army; and though that might no doubt be met 
by the French method of simply ordering the wretched 
immature troops abroad, yet the history of the Tonquin 
expedition shows that the system does not commend itself 
to common sense. Compulsory service, however, would 
render it hopeless to attempt to attract recruits enough to 
the colours of a colonial long-service army, unless the pay 
and other advantages were raised to a height which India 
could never afford to pay. The advocates of a colonial 
army, who point to the old East India Company’s Service, 
forget that that force never exceeded the strength of 
12,000 men; that it was numerically insufficient for its 
purpose, having to be largely supplemented by Queen's 
regiments ; and that, finally, during the Mutiny it was 
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compelled to take boys even more immature and inferior 
in physique to the present standard. 

But even assuming all the difficulties connected with 
the colonial and Indian armies overcome, there yet re- 
mains the fact to be confronted that we cannot adapt 
compulsory service to home conditions, because it would 
give us a force far too large—numerically—-for our re- 
quirements. The only condition under which compul- 
sory service is at all tolerable is, that it should press as 
equally as possible on all. If, after all reasonable ex- 
emptions have been made, and all men physically unfit 
rejected, only a comparatively small percentage are annu- 
ally required to serve, and the rest go free, those who 
are taken would feel they had a very real grievance, 
and it would not be long in our country before they 
made their grievance felt at the polling-booths. Suppos- 
ing we avoided this trouble, and accepted the conditions 
of exemption current in all countries: then, taking the 
German figures as a basis, we should have an annual con- 
tingent of at least 120,000 men, which, with three years’ 
service—the least possible time in which to turn out a 
soldier capable of facing the fire of breechloaders—would 
give us a peace-time effective of about 360,000 men, and 
therewith the necessity of keeping up equipment, trans- 
port, and armament for at least a million. Possibly if the 
country could once be brought to understand that the 
army is to the board schools—in Germany, at any rate 
—as the universities are to the public schools, and if it 
could further be convinced of the great advantages pos- 
terity would derive from the physical education and train- 
ing of the potential fathers of the next generation, it 
might very well take upon itself the financial load just as 
it has done that inflicted by the board schools, and far 
more rationally than the expense it went to for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. 

But should we have a satisfactory army even then? We 
doubt it. The German army is only what it is, thanks to 
the unsparing efforts of the company officers ; and these 
again only stand the work because one and all serve with 
the knowledge that war may break out at any moment, 
and that war to them implies not merely a‘ scrimmage 
at a border station’ affair but a life-and-death struggle in 
which everything they live for is at stake. On the 14th 
July 1870 things in Germany were going on in profound 
peacefulness, and officers went away for three days’ leave, 
shooting, or to visit their friends. On the 15th they were 
all recalled by telegraph, and some of them were over the 
frontier on the morning of the 16th. One such lesson is 
enough for a life-time, and is not easily forgotten. But is 
it possible to conceive such a sense of imminent danger 
arising in our own country? Actually it is not much less. 
But even in India no one ever believes in the immediate 
prospect of war, even when actually under orders for the 
front. Certainly, judging by the amount of interest the 
average officer takes in the training of his men, one 
would believe that we were already in the full tide of 
the millennium; and if that is the characteristic of the 
most mobile portion of our forces now, what reasonable 
prospect is there of a better result in a home defence 
army? Without this tension, however, the home army 
would degenerate into a glorified militia, and would, we 
believe, prove even a rottener reed to trust to than the 


F. N. Maupe, Capt. R.E. 


one we lean on now. 


THE LONDON MONEY MARKET AND ITS 
DIFFICULTIES 
M* GOSCHEN’S important speech at Leeds, on ‘the 
ai insufficiency of our cash reserves and of our central 
stock of gold, has not altogether failed of its purpose ; 
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for, although the discussion it was intended to provoke 
did actually dwindle away, it has grown active of late. 
We are glad to note this sign of reviving interest in a 
question of such supreme importance as our present mone- 
tary position. For years the London Money Market has 
been getting more and more unstable, owing mainly to 
the growing disproportion between the relative powers 
of the Bank of England and the joint-stock banks ; but 
although the Baring Crisis showed the extreme dangers to 
which we were thus exposed, yet at the same time these 
were in a measure obscured by the success which attended 
Mr. Lidderdale’s effort to avert collapse. It is so natural 
—so entirely in accordance with the English tempera- 
ment—to be satisfied with the rough-and-ready measures 
by which a great danger has been surmounted, and there- 
fore to pay but little heed to schemes, no matter how 
necessary, devised to prevent the recurrence of a crisis ! 
Just now there is for once a disposition to take time by 
the forelock ; for it is more or less clearly recognised that 
the Money Market cannot be allowed to remain much 
longer in a position of ‘unstable equilibrium.’ It is true 
there has been little progress towards a solution of exist- 
ing difficulties; but still, some points of importance have 
been discussed, and at least one step has been taken in 
the right direction by the banks deciding to issue more 
frequent statements of their accounts. 

It will be remembered that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressed disapproval of any legislation de- 
signed to enforce upon the joint-stock banks the keeping 
of a minimum reserve equal to some fixed proportion of 
their deposits. In the United States, as readers are 
aware, the National Banks are obliged to hold 25 per 
cent. of their deposits in cash, and there is much to be 
said in favour of the system; but there are many valid 
objections to its introduction here, nor can it be said to 
have worked altogether well /ad-bas. Mr. Goschen, there- 
fore, having disclaimed any intention to interfere with the 
joint-stock banks, confined himself to the Bank of England, 
which he proposes to strengthen by an issue of £1 notes. 
To this there can be no real objection ; for the success 
of small notes in Scotland nullifies all the fancied and 
theoretical difficulties adduced by ‘cranks’ and pedants. 
But that the gold displaced by such an issue can be formed 
into a reserve and largely held, as Mr. Goschen suggests, 
to meet the demands of a crisis, is by no means clear. 
Even, however, if it is shown that such a reserve can be 
maintained, we are left with many of the old difficulties 
on hand. The Bank of England would remain as it is : 
without sufficient power to perform easily and efficiently 
its primary function of guarding the national cash reserve. 
The ‘special reserve’ proposed might be better than a 
suspension of the Bank Act in a time of crisis, and it 
would perhaps prevent us from going cap in hand to the 
great Continental State banks for a loan—which would 
certainly be an advantage; but the old conditions that 
worry the trading and commercial world would exercise 
the old virulent influence. 

Hence we are forced back upon the conclusion that 
the position must be mended by the voluntary action 
of the joint-stock banks. It has been proposed that in 
times like the present, when it is advisable to make 
the Bank-Rate effective in its rise, the joint-stock banks 
Should support the Bank of England by agreeing not to 
discount bills under a certain minimum rate which had 
been mutually agreed upon. If this were done, no doubt 
the position of the market would be rendered much 
more stable ; for, of course, it is the competition of the 
private banks which so often reduces the Bank of Eng- 
land to a condition of impotence, although undoubtedly 
the Bank itself is greatly to blame for much of its loss of 
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It is true that London is an interna- 
tional market, and that the competition of the great Con- 
tinental banks is a factor to be counted with; but for 
all that a comprehensive agreement to maintain a mini- 
mum rate of discount would meet manyfof the difficulties 
to be encountered. That it is possible, however, to work 
out such an agreement is doubtful. It has also been pro 
posed that the joint-stock banks should hold more cash 
in hand, while retaining the bulk of their reserves with 
the Bank of England; and this policy, which would ren- 
der them more independent of the central institution in 
the ups and downs of the Money Market, seems advis- 
able. Altogether, it is clear that, for the present at least, 
the amelioration of inherent difficulties depends upon the 
voluntary action of the leading joint-stock banks; and in 
view of urgent necessity, we hope that they will not fail 
to perform their plain duty. 


market power. 


A CLAIM 
O YES—I know I’m dull and poor 


And plain and gloomy, as you tell me, 
And dozens flock about your door 
Who in all points but one excel me. 


You smile on them—on me you frown ; 
They worship for the wage you pay, 
But I lay life, love, honour down 
For you to walk on every day. 


I am the only one who sees 

That, though such gifts can never move you, 
A small price are such things as these 

For life’s high privilege—to love you. 


I am the one among your train 
Who sees that loving you is worth 
A thousand times the certain gain 
Of all the heaped-up joys of earth. 


And you—(who know as well as I 

What your glass tells you every morning)— 
A kindred soul you should desery, 

Dilute with sympathy your scorning. 


At least, you should approve the intense 
Love that gives all, for you to waste ; 
Your other lovers have more sense : 
Admit that I have better taste ! 
E. NesBIT. 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
IFE’S a jingle, life’s a dance, 
See the mummers everywhere 
Hopping, tossing bells in air— 
How the hobby-horses prance ! 
I advance, 
Somewhat sick, the round to share. 


Life ’s a yearning, life’s a keen 
Sense of moments and emotions, 
Art and song and tone-devotions, 
Moods intense and joy and teen ; 
I have been 
Through the whole of such-like notions. 


Life ’s a sad sepulchral song, 

Chanting of an unseen choir, 

Rising, falling, ever higher 

Striving up through clouds of wrong 
Life ’s a long 

De Profundis from the mire. 


Life ’s a jumble and a maze 
Where we trip and blunder ever, 
Halt performance, high endeavour, 
Panting strife and withered bays : 
Pass the days 
Rest at last from fret and fever. 
KENNETH GRAHAME. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
LITERARY CRITICISM 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 26th May 1891. 

S1R,—The ‘ position’ of your correspondent from Saltash, as 
he will see on reflection, comes to no more than a vague feel- 
ing of sympathy with crime. The scourging of an atrocious 
criminal, he says, so far as it causes pain, is an evil. Now 
there be who differ from ‘F. C. H.’ upon this point : believing 
that the more pain the criminal in question suffers the better 
for all concerned. ‘F.C. H.’ is of those who would coddle 
the scoundrel—as such. In the gaol of Elmira, U.S.A., your 
convict (‘obscure’ or otherwise) is treated as though he were 
graduating at Oxbridge: with the difference that his dinners 
are better cooked, that the warders are more sympathetic than 
the common don, that attendance at lectures and chapels is 
entirely voluntary, and that a massage treatment is thrown in 
free. Moreover, the matriculation exam. is easier to pass than 
most—-consisting simply in the perpetration of a murder or a 
rape. And yet the effect of the Elmira treatment has not been 
to discourage crime. On the contrary, respectable folk out 
West have been heard to advocate a return to medieval methods 
and the cat-o’-nine-tails. The fact is that ‘F. C. H.’ has no 
morals. His virtuous arguments are borrowed from Mill. He 
still remembers, it is clear, the ethics of his college tutor. After 
all, lynch law is better than none. Would ‘F. C. H.’ have the 
writing a ‘bad book’ punished by the beadle? or would he 
have us extend absolute immunity to all books, however ridi- 
culous, until they have reached their fourth edition? Surely it 
were well for society if all crimes or stupidities were followed 
by disagreeable consequences : and the writer of a silly book 
(though the sentimentalist will not admit it) is the object of a 
legitimate thirst for vengeance. ‘F.C. H.’ would not punish 
people because abstractedly they deserve punishment. It is 
fortunate that there are folk still left of a more barbarous way 
of thinking. The fairest reviewer (says he) may be occasion- 
ally led into injustice by his ‘wish to be amusing.’ Yet is dulness 
(it may be rejoined) no proof of impartiality. The most famous 
English critics have made the most ruinous blunders. Zhere- 
fore, ‘¥. C. H.’ concludes, we are to eschew the slashing of a 
ridiculous book. It is easy to see, and to respect, the kindli- 
ness of nature which has prompted ‘F. C. H.’s’ protest. His 
fault (though himself would not suspect it) is a deficiency in 
the social instinct. Ignorant and uncritical writers are a public 
nuisance. The more often they can be obliterated the better 
for themselves and the world at large.—I am, etc., Z 


‘A SUBURBAN PROPHETESS ’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Halifax, 25th May 1891. 

SiR,—I do not intend in this communication to notice in 
detail the flippant and slanderous statements made in the 
article entitled ‘A Suburban Prophetess’ which appeared in 
your paper for May 16th. I write generally, first as a fair- 
minded and liberal member of the human community, and 
second, as a Fellow of the Theosophical Society and ‘ disciple’ 
—if you like to label me so—of the cruelly maligned and much 
misunderstood Mme. Blavatsky, to protest with all the man- 
hood that is in me against the whole tone and tenor of the 
article in question. Of the innumerable infamous assertions 
which are being made at this time respecting the dead H. P. B., 
not a single one has been, or can be, proved. One may have 
what personal opinions one pleases of any prominent character 
—or, of course, of anybody for that matter—but no one has any 
right to make definite charges in a public magazine, as though 
there were no possibility of them being utterly false or dis- 
gracefully garbled, against any person um/ess they have been 
absolutely Zroven—at least, so it seems to me. Now, I repeat, 
nothing that is unworthy of a neble woman can be substan- 
tiated against H. P. B. Under these circumstances, the least 
those who honestly believe her to have been the impostor of 
impostors of this age can do is—to keep silent. If she was a living 
lie she zs that no longer. Let that suffice. But the way in 
which the greater portion of the English press have literally 
danced with joy upon the mangled remains of our beloved 
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teacher is disgusting. Every falsehood that has been set agoing 
by her enemies, every unsupported libel upon her honesty or 
her honour —but they are the same thing —has been resurrected 
from her stormy past and arrayed against her. Your contri- 
butor speaks of ‘the wood of which they make theosophists.’ 
Well, 1 am not ashamed of my belief either in theosophy 
or H. P. B.; yet without any suspicion of self-gratulation I 
can safely assert that in intellectual power I and my brother 
theosophists are at least the equals of the followers of any 
other creed or philosophy in existence. It is easy and cheap to 
sneer at our intelligence ; but the large literature of the move- 
ment which has emanated from theosophists during the last 
few years is sufficient evidence of the truth of this. But I say 
more. I say that speaking generally there is no other society 
which numbers among its members so many people of culture, 
intelligence, and knowledge as the Theosophical. It is absurd 
to refer to theosophists as though they were a set of semi- 
educated and fanatical ‘cranks.’ And much as we may differ 
from one another as to our philosophy or ethics, there zs one 
point upon which we are all unanimous—viz., our admiration 
of, reverence for, and faith in H. P. Blavatsky. Surely this 
must count for something ?—I am, etc., JASTRZELSKI. 


‘HETEROGLYPHICA’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 27th May 1891. 

S1R,—The controversy in your columns with regard to cer- 
tain etchings, photogravures, process-pictures, or whatever they 
should be called, reminds me how hard it is to satisfy every- 
body. A friend of mine was travelling in a second-class railway 
carriage, in which there were also two persons who appeared 
to be natural denizens of that description of conveyance. They 
were conversing about the nefarious proceedings of trades- 
people ; and one of them illustrated the subject by the following 
narrative : 

‘I knew a man as built ’isself a wery nice little ’ouse, down 
in the country ; and when it was ready ’e thought ’e ’d’ave a 
few pictures to ‘ang up init. So’e considered the matter, an 
settled to ave some nice chromios. ’E went to a tradesman in 
Long Acre, as ’e’d been recommended to, an’ they showed ’im 
what they ’d got ; but there wasn’t one of ’em to’is mind. So 
they says, ‘ You leave it to us’—an’e left it to’em. Of course 
‘e agreed with ’em about the price, and about ’ow big they 
was to be, and about the sort of subjicks ’e would like ; an’ 
bimeby down they come. An’ wery nice they looked ; an’ ’e 
was wery much pleased with ’em at fws/. But when ’e come 
to look into ’em, blowed if they was chromios at all! Zhey 
was done by’and/’ Could not this luckless purchaser be dis- 
covered ? and would he not be ready to exchange his works 
of art for copies of the /dy/?—I am, etc., ce. 





REVIEWS 
THE FIERY DOCTOR 
New Light on Dark Africa: The Story of the German Emin 
Pasha Expedition. By DR. CARL PETERS ; Translated 
by H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. London: Ward, Lock. 

The Carl Peters method of exploration, as elaborately ex- 
plained in Peters his Mew Light, is nothing but Rob Roy’s 
simple plan. The Doctor went upon the good old rule of 
knocking down everybody in his way—when he felt strong 
enough—and of taking all whereon he could conveniently lay 
hands. His excursion by way of the Tana to Uganda was a 
piece of meritorious private buccaneering. To put it compara- 
tively: Peters the filibuster claims your admiration ; Peters 
the explorer rushes in where others have feared to tread ; 
Peters the patriot must be taken with many qualifications ; and 
Peters the philanthropist—his favourite character—turns out a 
grim and very German joke. Nobody with any right to speak 
would have had him go in search of Emin or hoisting German 
flags. Emin was already ‘rescued’ and on his way to the coast, 
and the agreement between Britain and Germany, laying down 
the boundaries of the two Powers in East Africa and assigning 
Uganda and all the region between it and the Indian Ocean to 
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England, had been signed before Peters dodged the blockaders 
and hurried inland with his fighting Somalis. Peters com- 
plains that the latter fact was not communicated to him, along 
with his Government’s disapproval of his plans. But apart 
from the question whether a Great Power is or is not bound to 
give reasons to its subjects for obeying orders and not annex- 
ing empires in its name, it is very doubtful if any argument 
less forcible than that himself was accustomed to employ with 
obstinate Masai and Wagogo would have produced any effect 
upon Peters, once his ‘will-power’ had determined the route 
of the German Emin Pasha expedition. 

In following his fortunes you never have to wait for inci- 
dents. Peters his formula to the chiefs he met appears to have 
been ‘ Your treaty or your life.’ Many potentates seem to have 
put their hands to Peters his papers—acknowledging him the 
supreme lord of the country and the people ; whereupon he 
hoisted the black, white, and red flag (thus transferring his 
suzerain rights to his Kaiser), and went on conquering and to 
conquer. Naturally, he has brought back an armful of docu- 
ments ceding to Peters and Germany a chunk of Africa within 
the acknowledged sphere of British influence approximately as 
large as the Fatherland ; and these, of course, are worth no 
more than so much waste-paper, except as monuments of Peters 
his audacity. Sometimes the chiefs and peoples preferred to 
fight with Peters: when there was lively work. Sultan Hugo 
of Oda-Boru-Kuva, on the Tana, was persuaded, and then re- 
pented : the I.B.E.A. Company’s agents had been with him 
before Peters, and had founded settlements, hoisted flags, and 
entered into treaties. But Peters and his flag impressed the 
Gallas with ‘a kind of superstitious awe.’ ‘We know that 
the Englishmen are quite little, and thou art very great,’ said 
Hugo and his elders. ‘Thou art as God. Give us peace, 
Great Lord. We will do everything that thou desirest :’ and 
Peters, unhesitatingly accepting the homage paid to himself 
and the ‘ Wadutschi,’ replied in Peters his best manner. ‘ We 
dwell in the middle of Europe,’ quoth Peters, ‘and are the 
strongest of all the nations of the earth. You know the Eng- 
lish and you know us; you can judge for yourselves which 
is the greater. [ut we make war upon those who attack us 
first; we overthrow them and kill them.’ Thus Peters. And 
down came the Union-Jack, and up went the Black, Red, and 
White. And the English stations were burned, and the trea- 
ties were signed. And not until Peters—(who seems badly in 
want of a rope’s-ending)—had fired six volleys into his vassals 
and had laid low the Sultan and six of his chief men did 
he know the ‘ proud intoxication of the victor, and feel ‘the 
true lord of these regions; there was nothing that did not 
belong to him.’ The appetite grew—grew upon what it fed 
on: and Christmas Eve found Peters enjoying himself in 
the same fashion. ‘What time the Advent bells were call- 
ing to church in Germany, the flames were crackling over 
the great kraal’ of the Masai; and the victors, with a short 
glow of triumph, were counting the corpses of forty-three 
warriors, all killed by bullets in front. Next night offered 
‘a whimsical illustration of the biblical text, “ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill toward men!” 
The crackling of the rockets, the roaring of my own people, 
and the banging of the shots, together made a din that truly 
appeared more consonant with the Walpurgis Night of the 
First of May than with the solemn seriousness of the cele- 
bration of the birthday of Christ. The Fiery Doctor, as his 
Somalis called him, improved the occasion at dinner ‘by de- 
livering a short address to Herr von Tiedemann (his second 
in command) on Arthur Schopenhauer’ Negativity of the 
Perception of Pleasure.’ 

This was but a foretaste of what Peters was to perform in 
what he pleasantly calls the interests of humanity and civili- 
sation. Arrived at Kavirondo, on the shore of the Victoria 
Lake, he found the English officials out shooting. By making 
free with letters addressed to them, he learned what had been 
passing in the Equatorial Province and in Uganda, and deter- 
mined to ‘bag’ one or both of these countries for his Kaiser. 
Some demur was made to his plans, but ‘a few well-directed 
blows distributed among the whole population and the English 
intimated delicately’ that Wadutschi were not to be thwarted. 
And with the Wadutschi’s own luck he reached Uganda in 
time to take part in King Muanga’s restoration. Only by a 
miracle, it would seem, did Peters his interference not result in 
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a massacre of what Peters calls the English faction, including 
the Church Missionary Society’s missionaries, Mr. Gordon and 
Mr. Walker. The news of Mr. Jackson’s approach, with autho- 
rity from the German as well as the British Government to 
disown Peters his action, and if necessary to have Peters him- 
self turned out of the country, hastened Peters his departure 
from this scene of diplomatic triumph. But, from his answer to 
a courteous farewell greeting by Katikiro, ‘the leader of the Eng- 
lish party,’ it is plainly his intention to return. ‘I shall tell my 
brothers,’ he said (Peters did), ‘that you are a liar, and that you 
and your friends are the ruin of Uganda. I will gladly return 
to Uganda, and indeed with soldiers and cannon, to help 
Muanga to gain the mastery over his bad subjects, at whose 
head you are.’ Here Peters seems to have been put out; as 
also when, in the act of expounding to Monseigneur Livinhac a 
scheme he has for seizing Mr. Mackay and carrying him down 
to the coast to answer to charges of high treason against the 
Kaiser, news is brought of Mackay’s death. But Peters is 
himself again when he gets fairly within the German Sphere 
and among the Wagogo. Seated at breakfast in his tent, one 
of the natives of these parts looked in at the door ; and, when 
Peters ordered him to be off, he ‘grinned impudently, but 
remained where he was.’ Now, you must not grin under any 
circumstances at the Wadutschi. For ‘hereupon Herr von 
Tiedemann, who sat nearest the door, sprang from his seat, 
seized the fellow, and flung him on one side. I, too’—even 
Peters !—‘ jumped up, and called upon Hussein to lay hold of 
him and to teach him a lesson with the hippopotamus-hide 
whip. This was done amid howls of lamentation, while the 
Wangwana informed us that the offender was the son of the 
Sultan of the country.’ The Wagogo did not appreciate their 
Peters rightly : there ensued a war, in which the German Emin 
Pasha Expedition slew scores of native warriors and burned a 
dozen or more of native villages. And here did Peters appear 
in the guise of as it were a living Roman candle. He had but 
to rush alone against the hosts of the enemy, shout ‘Hurrah!’ 
and ‘away they ran in hundreds.’ His followers entered into 
the Peters spirit, and Peters his command, to ‘ plunder, burn, 
and smash’ feverythink, was obeyed to the letter. A terrify- 
ing spectacle Peters must have been with the fighting fit upon 
him: grasping a gun so hot with firing that he could scarce 
hold it, superintending his men as they lifted the Wagogo 
cattle, ‘knocking over those of the herdsmen who did not flee, 
and quenching his thirst with draughts of sour milk! 

In that historic attitude we leave him. A few days later he 
fell in with Emin Pasha on his way back to the Lake, and they 
had a great deal to say to each other not very complimentary 
to Stanley and the British. We are not too proud of Stanley. 
But perhaps the greatest compliment ever paid him is the 
blame that Peter blames him withal for not being handy 
enough with his hide-whip and his rifle. With these weapons 
of humanity and civilisation we can never hope to compete 
with the Wadutschi of the tribe of Peters. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 
Essays and Reviews from‘ The Atheneum. By JOSEPH 
Jacogs. London: Nutt. 

There is no obvious reason—(save that they make a very 
pretty book)—why Mr. Jacobs’ Essays and Reviews should have 
emerged from decent obscurity. With one exception they are 
no better than the average of their kind. Their composition 
was attended, as their author confesses, with grave disadvan- 
tages: being judgments of the dead, who choose not the time 
of their departure, they were written with the printer’s devil at 
the door. ‘I cannot myself, says Mr. Jacobs, ‘ anticipate the 
Great Destroyer.’ And so proud is he of not being a common 
body-snatcher, that he tells you twice in half-a-dozen pages that 
it is not his practice to keep obituary notices ready pigeon- 
holed. Now the observance of the common decencies of life 
is not sufficient ground for congratulation : many besides Mr. 
Jacobs pursue their craft with honour and self-respect ; and it 
should be remembered that conduct which might be overlooked 
in a daily journal would seem inexcusable in a contributor to a 
weekly print. Nor is Mr. Jacobs justified in regarding his essays 
as official utterances. Anonymous and in 7he Atheneum, they 
possessed an importance their author could not claim for them 
himself ; but acknowledged!and in quarters of their own, they 
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have forfeited all right to the protection of ‘the foremost 
literary journal of the English-speaking peoples.’ 

It behoves us, therefore, to appraise them on their merits ; 
and the best that can be said for them is that, while one 
shows veritable insight and literary tact, the rest are naught. 
Upon George Eliot Mr. Jacobs says nothing new and very 
little that is true. Though he claims to be only a psycho- 
logical critic, who should find material after his own heart in 
the author of Romo/a, he yet discerns ‘singular artistic daring’ 
in the conception of Mordecai. When he suggests that, ‘ if the 
Jewish race again became prominent as a nationality ’—if, for 
instance, the notorious Hirsch, surfeited with racing and weary 
of being kicked down the social ladder, undertook to lead the 
Chosen People through another Wilderness—‘ Daniel Deronda 
might ultimately figure as one of its favourite books,’ we are 
disposed to agree with him. But what in the world has this to 
do with artistic daring? And what microscope will enable you 
to discern the presence of art in George Eliot’s later works ? 
That under certain conditions the woman might have been an 
artist the Clerical Sketches and parts of The Mill on the Floss 
remain to prove ; but the great body of her work establishes 
it beyond a doubt that for her the novel was merely a medium 
of speculation and psychology. Unconsciously Mr. Jacobs him- 
self pronounces the severest condemnation. ‘The novelist’s art,’ 
says he, ‘has never been made so sacramental as by George 
Eliot.’ This bull admirably resumes the heresy of them that 
worship Deronda, who indeed, like his offspring Robert Elsmere, 
had so little of the blood of life that he can only live in the rare 
atmosphere of the Western States. We are sorry, too, that 
Mr. Jacobs should speak of George Eliot’s ‘one great lapse.’ 
Who has the right to condemn a perfectly respectable diver- 
gence from convention ? 

If Mr. Jacobs be more than just to George Eliot, he forbears 
to do the scantest justice to Matthew Arnold, whose work 
he contemplates without the slightest intelligence. Matthew 
Arnold, we are told, will never be heard as a poet, because he 
is only sincere when he is giving expression to intellectual 
doubt. The assertions are gratuitous, the reasoning is merely 
damnable. In Sohrab and Rustum the epic note is struck 
more clearly than anywhere else in modern English poetry ; 
and Sohrab and RKustum is condemned as insincere: which 
means, of course, that it is consciously artistic, and is not con- 
cerned with the result of the poet’s introspection. It will bea 
revelation to many that the key-note of Matthew Arnold’s prose 
is good-humoured tolerance. It were surely impossible to make 
a worse shot. His wit was free from causticity? What, then, zs 
causticity? The Nonconformists listened to him because he 
was of them? Read the preface to St. Paul and Protestantism, 
and reflect if it were possible for the ‘ Miallists’ to regard 
Matthew Arnold with patience. On thecontrary, to his honour 
be it said, they frankly hated him; and so long has their hatred 
endured that they are but now contriving a series of hand- 
books—O exquisite jest !—to counteract his sinister influence 
—his and Sir Walter’s! ‘The Puritan in him came near the 
self-restraint of his father’s Romans, or the artistic balance 
of life which he respected in the best Greeks.’ What in the 
world does Mr. Jacobs mean? The artistic balance of the 
Greeks, which Matthew Arnold respected, is opposed, root and 
branch, both to Puritanism and to Roman self-restraint. And 
to compare the three is to rob words of their meanings and 
to take leave of common sense. 

For Mr. Jacobs on Browning we have nothing but praise. 
He wrote within a couple of days of the poet’s death, but 
maturer reflection has suggested no more luminous criticism. 
His sincere admiration for Browning’s ‘spiritual dynamics’ 
does not blind him to Browning’s indescribable faults as a poet. 
We are so weary of the fashion which would add to the glory 
of a man by the gushing recital of his sins, that it is a positive 
pleasure to contemplate a frank estimate of Browning by one 
who is nota Browningite. ‘ Browning did not select, but gave, 
or attempted to give, the whole mass,’ says Mr. Jacobs. In- 
stead of controlling his faculties, he was controlled by them: 
this, too, hits the nail with rare accuracy. The critic acknow- 
ledges that the poet’s ‘whole conception of poetic form was 
false,’ that his method was generally anti-poetical, that he had 
no dramatic sense ; yet he finds enduring sustenance in his 
material. Browning was ‘ chiefly interested in the pathos of 
disappointment,’ says Mr. Jacobs, and ‘it is here that his 
spiritual influence has been most profound.’ But spiritual in- 
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fluence is never lasting, and it is probable—nay, certain— 
that Mr. Jacobs overrates Browning’s prophetic power. We 
believe that, in spite of his infinitely more slender endow- 
ment, in spite of the smaller body of his work, Matthew Arnold 
will outlive his contemporary. The gigantic palace, ‘ Gothic 
with a curious infusion of Italian Renaissance,’ as Mr. Jacobs 
describes it, of the author of Zhe Aing and the Book was built 
for his age alone. It is not protected against the onslaught of 
time by style, which is the only sure defence. Another genera- 
tion will permit its fearless confusion of gargoyles and pedi- 
ments to crumble in ruin. Here are two felicitous expressions. 
After discussing the poet’s forensic dialectics, Mr. Jacobs ex- 
claims, ‘What a grand Q.C. the world has lost!’ And the 
whole matter is summed up in the phrase: ‘He was of the 
Titans, not of the Gods.’ It is to be regretted that Mr. Jacobs 
did not forbear to reprint so excellent a piece of criticism until 
he could furnish forth something worthy to set by its side. 


CARMEN SYLVA UP TO DATE 


With Two Tales from the 
By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


Elisabeth of Roumania: A Study. 
German of Carmen Sylva. 
London : Chapman. 

Our gifted modern Crichtoness is always with us; she 
escapes from the adulations of Taffy only to fall into the hands 
of the New Journalist ; and when he has wrought his worst, 
the male and female bookmakers take up the wondrous tale. 
Miss B. Roosevelt is given to the concoction of things she 
calls Lives or Studies of various distinguished persons with 
whom she has been brought into contact. Having retained 
the ingenuous admiration of the school-girl, while acquiring the 
business talent which enables her to gush over the right per- 
sons and bring her gush to the right market, she seems to 
have made the acquaintance of the Queen of Roumania on that 
lady’s last visit to England: an acquaintance apparently con- 
fined to hearing Carmen Sylva—(Carmen, she tells you, means 
das Lied, and Sylva, der Wald)—read and translate her JJezster 
Manole before Mr. Henry Irving, and Miss Ellen Terry, and 
Professor Max Muller at the Grosvenor Hotel, and afterwards 
seeing her off at Charing Cross. For the rest, Miss B. Roose- 
velt has ‘faked up’ a sort of biographical sketch from Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston’s gossip and Baroness Stakelberg’s rant, hor- 
ribly stuffed with ‘ criticisms,’ cocked up with a preface and a 
dedication, garnished with three very bad and blotchy repro- 
ductions of photographs—(not, however, called etchings)—and 
served hot. Piping hot, indeed ; for as she wrote, Meister 
Manole was being rehearsed at the Burg Theatre, and ‘twas 
but the other day that mighty tragedy proved too much for the 
Viennese public to endure until the end. 

Now, all these details have been seen before. What Miss 
Roosevelt adds is (1) the revelation of her own personality and 
(2) her own amazing style. For her notion of the method of a 
‘Study’ is one for her subject and two for herself. The fun 
begins with the dedication, and gets fast and furious in the 
first words of the preface. ‘A good wine may need no bush, 
but that is not equivalent to saying that a good book needs no 
preface’: from which it would appear that Miss B. Roosevelt 
considers this S/#dy a good book. ‘ Most authors write pre- 
faces to explain or point out what is in their book ; I write 
mine to explain and point out what is not in my book.’ Alas, 
that this is not the case! Or what a priceless treasure were 
this preface! ‘The overture to an opera is generally written 
after the dress rehearsal of that same opera’: that is, it is 
written and scored and frequently rehearsed during the twenty- 
four hours preceding the first performance. ‘To be brief—but 
it is very difficult to be brief; however, to try to be brief—I 
will say that I have had the courage to read my own book in 
proof-sheets.’ Courage, truly! But, in view of the results, 
were better that some one else should dare this ordeal in the 
future. Then, perchance, you might not hear of the ‘ genii’s 
wand ’—as though they had but one; nor have the holy oil of 
the Kremlin rendered as ‘Za sainte créme’; nor would the 
gifted (Queen be credited with reading ‘Frithiof’s Sagas of 
Tegner’; nor would tribes possess ‘instructive race-conserva- 
tism’; nor would dirty children be spoken of as a ‘human 
engrais’—which, if it mean anything, means something that 
Miss B. Roosevelt would be sorry to imply ; nor would Carmen 
Sylva be credited with a translation of ‘ Pierre Loti’s celebrated 
novel /es Pécheurs d’/sland’—which, being interpreted, means 
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The Sinners of Iceland. Perhaps, in spite of Miss Roosevelt’s 
large contempt for them that know not the position and the 
merits of Roumania, a proof-reading friend might have in- 
formed her that ‘Furth,’ in one of the translated stories, is 
not the name of a Roumanian river but simply the German for 
‘ford.’ Nay, a proof-reading friend might well have suggested 
that it would be wise to reduce to uniformity the courier-like 
confusion of polyglot titles, nor refer to the same work indif- 
ferently by a French, a German, or an English name. Perhaps 
even the style of Miss B. Roosevelt might have been amended 
by trifling changes in proof. She herself assures that ‘even 
Shakespeare—ah, that is a revered name to write !—even 
Shakespeare has not pronounced the Qnueya of literature.” And 
even Miss B. Roosevelt has left it to another to add the 
breathing and the accent. Which is most considerate of her. 
But why carp at trifles? Accuracy in these would destroy the 
magnificent sweep of the B. Roosevelt manner. A mere sand- 
grain of precise knowledge would have for ever checked that 
billow of sounding nonsense wherein ‘ Russia with her intrigues 
and intrepidities ; Italy with her constitutional manceuvre ; 
France with her Republicans, her Opportunists, her Recidi- 
vists, her Legitimists, her Bonapartists ; Spain with her Carlos 
and Carolinas,’ disport themselves. Not yet has the French 
Republic ranked her habitual criminals among her political 
parties ; but what does it all matter? And why should not 
a Pretender be bracketed with a disputed group of islands? 
Both begin with the same letter—nay, with the same three; 
and what more do you want? One other passage we select 
for explanation : lest it cause misunderstanding, and prove a 
crux to learned persons yet in the Womb of Time. It is from 
the description of the Charing Cross episode, which has B. 
Roosevelt writ large in every line. ‘There was a ringing of bells, 
a hurly-burly of voices, and that steady, subterranean tinkle 
which signals incoming and outgoing convoys. The flash of 
Edison’s Kohinoors showed a long shining way of metal filets,’ 
etc. Now, this passage is not marked as a quotation ; yet it 
bears every internal evidence of having been translated from an 
inferior French original by a person imperfectly acquainted 
with several languages. Why ‘convoys,’ save as a translation 
from convots by one who knows not that the word is used for 
trains? Why ‘ metal filets’ in English, save as a sardonic gird 
at the Charing Cross grill-room? And yet if Miss Roosevelt 
did not write this, who did? Which things are mysteries. 

The two stories, occupying two-thirds of the volume, are not 
only fair in themselves but very fairly translated. The first, 
‘The Mother-in-Law,’ has nothing remarkable but its sketches 
of Roumanian life: being a mere story of a girl, married from 
her convent-school to a man she does not care for, running 
away with a handsome brute and returning in sorrow after her 
husband has perished in a snow-storm. In the second, ‘In 
Fetters, the characters are worked out in fuller detail. The 
record of a morbid dilettante who loves one woman, marries an- 
other, drifts about Europe, and finally maunders himself into the 
grave, an amateur to the last, it is a sort of modern Werther, 
but is better—that is to say, is tolerably good. Yet even here, 
where you might admire, the adoring commentator comes in 
with her similes, and chaos comes again. Carmen Sylva’s char- 
acters, says she, ‘are clear-cut and polished like the diamond 
which, from a vague original carbon, under the cutter’s happiest 
chisel grew the Kohinoor.’ From which it appears that Miss 
B. Roosevelt does not know that the Kohinoor was notoriously 
damaged in the cutting ; also that she imagines that diamonds 
are cut with a chisel. As for ‘a vague original carbon,’ what 
chisel, however happy, could spoil that into a Kohinoor of 
style? What author grow a Mountain of Light more clearly 
cut and more brilliantly polished? By the Immoral Gods, not 
one. To think that B. Roosevelt made it all alone by herself ! 
With her own hands out of her own head! ‘Tis to despair of 
tradition, and to recognise that, even in the manufacture of 
bathos, the Superior Animal has had his day. 


THE WORDS OF MERCURY 
Principles of English Etymology: the Foreign Element. By 
the REV. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D., LL.D. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 
As a rule no one is more intolerant of ‘ mere philology’ than 
the man of letters. He uses the words he finds nearest to hand 
or most effective for his purpose, and ‘cares not a doit nor a 
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maravedi’ whence and how they came. With enough Early 
English to drag him through Chaucer and it may be Spenser— 
(who, as Pope said, ‘affects the obsolete’)—he is content for 
the rest to be, like the Prophet, no better than his fathers were. 
And to those who plead that something more than the mean- 
ing of a few words for all practice dead is necessary to a 
complete understanding of the early writers—some knowledge, 
for instance, of their pronunciation and grammar—the reply 
usually comes in the spirit if not with the aptness of the famous 
invective in the Duncad: 

‘ Avaunt! is Aristarchus yet unknown ? 

The mighty Scholiast, whose unwearied pains 

Made Horace dull and humbled Milton’s strains.’ 

Of course we are far from suggesting that the English Classics 
should be delivered over to the schoolmaster as a collection of 
grammatical—(or rather ungrammatical) —instances ; but we 
agree with Mr. Skeat that that utter ignorance of the history 
of his own language which seems to be among the Briton’s 
birthrights is to be regretted, and that every educated person 
should have the opportunity of learning in outline at least the 
steps by which the words he uses came to their present form. 
Nothing ought to be neglected which may affect precise expres- 
sion of thought, and assist the artist in words to ‘jig off a 
catch’ or turn a sentence with seemliness and dignity. Mr. 
Skeat’s ‘desire has been to explain the etymology of words 
current in the speech of the present day. His first volume 
dealt with the native, or more properly the Teutonic, element 
of our language ; and this one marks the history of words from 
the Latin tongues and from other Aryan sources, with those 
adopted in miscellaneous concourse with nations oversea. Mr. 
Skeat quotes Chaucer against himself to prove that he is but 
‘a lewd compilatour of the labour of others’: an exaggerated 
way of saying that he has rather aimed at the classification of 
what is known than at original research. 

More French words have been embodied in English than is 
supposed ; and in discussing them Mr. Skeat—(by the way, 
who drives fat oxen should not write different 4e)—very rightly 
insists on the importance of chronology. A dialect of French 
was spoken by the Normans, and was in a large measure de- 
tached from the influences which turned Old French into the 
French of Villon and the French of Voltaire, being at the same 
time subject to phonetic changes by reason of its contact with 
early English. Thus it were idle to derive our oyster from 
huitre. Oyster is the Anglo-French ofstre; and so Chaucer 
spells it. In one Anglo-French Ms. the word is even spelt 
oyster. And so of twenty-four foreign words in Tennyson’s 
Sea- Fairies no less than eighteen are Anglo-French and Middle 
English, having become an organic part of the language before 
the end of the fourteenth century. After a lucid account of 
the form and pronunciation of Anglo-French, Mr. Skeat passes 
to the adaptations from Middle, or as he prefers it Central, 
French : what was spoken, for the most part, after 1400 in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, where many Englishmen were to be 
found. And here he advances and supports with great ability 
a new theory of the language of Chaucer, who is often held to 
have ‘enriched the language,’ and to have ‘invested French 
words with the rights of English citizenship.’ Now, Chaucer 
evidently read Italian; yet from the Italian he introduced 
but ‘armipotent,’ really a Latin word, and familiar to every 
educated man of his time; and Mr. Skeat believes that he 
imported no French, but that well-nigh all the words he used 
were already current. It is known that Frenchmen were at 
the court of Richard 11. ; Chaucer’s influence in verbal matters 
was confined to the succeeding poets, and the prose writers 
of his time use many of the words he is said to have invented 
—most of them now necessary to an every-day conversation. 
Moreover, an authors aim is to be understood and not to 
mystify with dazzling ‘exotisms.’ So with Dryden, whom Dr. 
Johnson in one moment of rhetoric, and Macaulay in another, 
accused of vanity in showing, by the use of French words, the 
rank of the company he kept ; while M. Beljame, in a Latin 
treatise which ought to be more accessible than it is, has 
proved that he found his vocabulary in the language, and did 
not make the introduction of ‘ gay strangers’ a practice. After 
examining the effect of French upon English, Mr. Skeat gives 
a concise history of the former language, dwelling upon the 
importance of Low Latin ; and returns to the influence of pure 
Latin upon our tongue. Our Latin words are roughly from 
four sources. Some were already English before the Conquest. 
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Others are taken directly from the Vulgate—and these, being 
adapted by ecclesiastics, to whom French was more familiar 
than Saxon, were turned out as from a French mould. Thus 
our Pugnacity—to give one example from many—did not become 
French until 1863, and is marked by Littré as being borrowed 
from the English : pugnacity, by the way, is not in Mr. Skeat’s 
otherwise very complete and useful index, nor is daughter, nor 
dear. Weowe many Latin words to the general acquaintance 
with that language, but others had done duty in France before 
we adopted them. Our Greek is either scientific terminology 
or a filtration through the Latin. 

Some of the most interesting chapters of an admirable 
book are those devoted to Slavonic, Persian, and American. 
Mr. Skeat has not, of course, gone to the quick of these 
languages, as with the more important contributors to our 
speech ; but in every case he instances essential authorities. 
There is an amusing chapter on false etymologies, which comes 
as a welcome relief after one has turned page after page of 
sombre fact. ‘A fool,’ it has been written, ‘travaileth with a 
word as a woman in labour of a child’; but not every fool 
could bring forth such an abortion as this:—Dr. Johnson 
derived curmudgeon ‘from F. cwur méchant, as suggested by 
an unknown correspondent.’ Ash, in his dictionary of 1775, 
derived it from ‘ caur, unknown, and méchant,a correspondent’ 
—and defined it as ‘a miser, a churl, a griper.’ Perhaps he 
was thinking of the writers of anonymous letters in levy of 
blackmail. Dog has been connected with daxvew, to bite ; 
girl with garru/a, or with the Italian ‘ g7re//a, a weathercock, 
a gyrando’ ; monkey from mangué, a creature who has ‘ fallen 
short’ of a human being ; and s/og from dislocare. Dear is 
from the Erse dear, a daughter, ‘and conveys a very pleasing 
idea.’ 


FICTION 


Mr. Frank Barrett has commonly a story to tell you ; and 
for three-fourths of A Smuggler’s Secret (London : Spencer 
Blackett) you have him at his best. You begin by conniving in 
the Impossible, of course ; but, that done, you find yourself in 
for as brisk an adventure as the most hardened novel-reader 
need desire. And this adventure is of no ordinary type. There 
are Caves, no doubt, and there is a treasure ; but these caves 
are not as other caves, nor is this treasure as other treasures ; 
while as for the mysterious Stranger in whose keeping they are 
found to be, z/—(we shall denote z¢ thus: not because 7¢ is as 
who should say a Steadite, whether born or made, but because 
mysteriousness, being a genuine virtue, should be respected of 
every true-hearted reviewer)—7¢, we say, is as pathetic and as 
unfamiliar a figure as your plain story-teller, your sagaman 
whose mission is to refrain from analysis and stick to incidents 
—to ‘ cut the cackle and come to the ‘orses’—has shown of late. 
Then, too, the two bold smugglers are good—especially the 
elder and fierier, of whom you are sorry that the author of his 
being has made so little, and about whose past at least you 
hope and trust he will one day tell you more. The close of 
the work is hurried and feeble, no doubt ; but in a world where 
you cannot have everything it is well to rejoice in that you 
have. ‘Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime il faut aimer ce qu’on 
a’; and as Mr. Barrett gives you a book of which at least three- 
fourths is very readable indeed, the thing is to be grateful for 
what he does give and oblivious of what he doesn't. 

Mr. Payn is generally at his best in some forty pages, and 
these Sunny Stories (London: Chatto) of his*have much of the 
excellent quality—-the ease, the gaiety, the lightness of touch, 
the brightness of tone and effect—of their predecessors. The 
best is, perhaps, the Story of the Two Young Men, of whom 
one was greedy and one was not; and the one who was not 
was sent to do a large chunk of the Continent upon £15 ; and 
he did it, and brought home two sovereigns in proof that it 
could easily be done: whereupon the other was sent forth, he 
also, with the same sum; and his end was misery and failure ; 
while his exemplar lived on to gladden the heart of his proud 
old father, and in the receipt of a very comfortable allowance— 
(which he spent most joyously)—to reward him for his thrift ; 
and his is a most immoral story, and one could wish that all 
other stories, immoral or not, were half as light-hearted and 
as amusing. In the second half of his book Mr. Payn has 
kitchened you up a lot of ancient facts—criminal mostly —and 
has succeeded, like the practical hand he is, in providing a very 
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appetising ‘spread.’ True, there is not much in the dishes ; but 
the table is neatly laid, the sauces are all excellent, and every- 
thing is savoury in effect and very easily digested ; so that you 
feel not called upon for criticism—only for praise. 

Of The Chevalier of Pensieri Vani (Boston : Cupples) it has 
already been remarked, by a countryman of the author, that it 
partakes of the nature of Cervantes and of the nature of Jean- 
Paul. In these latitudes one need not—indeed, one cannot— 
go so far as that ; but there need be no difficulty in advancing 
the opinion that it is pleasant and distinguished work. ’Tis 
American az fossié/e—American in its culture, in its intelligence, 
in the dryness and lightness of its humour, in the easy felicity 
of its accomplishment, the atiable superiority of its ambition 
and effect ; yet it keeps you mildly amused from the first page 
to the last, and it leaves you in so good a temper that you are 
pleased with its very futility, and almost actively obliged to 
your author for the remoteness in which he maintains himself 
until the end. Tis a study of dilettantism by a dilettante who 
is also a humourist, a scholar, and something of an artist in 
words. Also, it is in its way a work of art. Finally—(and this is 
odd)—the efiect of it is to make you glad in the reflection that it 
never can be popular. For the author's sake, in the first place— 
who is far too keen an expert in good company to be other than 
distressed by the intrusion of the mob ; and in the next place 
for your own, who, having made your author’s acquaintance, 
are of course Plus royaliste gui le roi, and who, whatever he 
may say, are well-pleased to keep the Cavaliere and Arcopia 
and the Contessa to yourself. 

Two lovely twins are daughters of a squire of high degree 
and much wealth; the estate, however, is entailed, and the 
cousin, the heir, ought to marry one of the daughters. He 
loves one, but it is the other who loves him. She never told 
her love, but she poisoned her sister. The crime, however, 
profits her nothing ; for she is put in a nunnery in Florence, 
and it is given out that she is dead, and her waxen image is laid 
in the family vault beside her sister, both in coffins with glass 
lids. She escapes from Florence and comes home to a worse 
form of imprisonment than the nunnery. The heir she loved, 
however, ultimately marries her niece, daughter of the mur- 
dered sister whom he had loved, and the murderess dies all 
in good time. Such is the plot of Some One Must Sufer (Lon- 
don : Chapman), by H. Cliffe Halliday. The hero is a wonderful 
musician and a cripple, and his old love’s daughter has to pro- 
pose to him: which she does very nicely, considering that he 
is her guardian and twice her age. She does not marry him 
because no one else will have her, for she refuses the offers of 
two artists: one the play-fellow of her childhood—a precocious 
youth who smokes and behaves like a man of the world at the 
age of sixteen ; the other the father of her school-fellow and 
confidante—a gentleman who at eighteen was a widower and a 
father. The tale is not very gay, but it is not commonplace, 
and the writing is not worse than usual. 

Only a young lady somewhat unused to the ways of this 
wicked world could make her heroine keep up an establish- 
ment in Park Lane, and all the rest, on the untold wealth 
represented by £2000 a-year; but, such signs of inexperi- 
ence notwithstanding, Zhe School of Art (London: Unwin. 
Pseudonym Library) is a pleasant and a carefully written 
story, and likely to be followed by stronger work in the future. 
In High-fiyer Hall (London: Blackett) the sporting and 
other misadventures of certain absurd parvenus are chronicled 
without the vivacity that might have been expected from Sir 
Randal Roberts. but it is exhilarating reading by the side of 
The Devil and the Doctor (London : Sampson Low), wherein 
Phinlay Glenelg pans out in metaphysical balderdash under the 
impression that he is producing a sensational novel which will 
throw Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in the shade. Less abstruse 
in its absurdity is Captured in Court (London : Remington). 
But outside of ill-written novels, we beg leave to inform Sylvain 
Mayer and Antony Guest, it is unusual for persons in Lady 
Faulkner’s position to indulge in such stately lamentations as, 
‘How unfortunate that of all the suitors for our daughter’s hand 
none are acceptable.’ And the bundle of incidents which 
does duty for a plot is as amateurish as the style. A more 
successful result of that mysterious conception the literary 
partnership is A ‘ Novel’ Novel (The ‘Gentlewoman’ Library). 
Constructed like a game of consequences, and with each of its 
twenty chapters by a different writer, it is yet less incoherent 
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in its development than many a more seriously planned pro- 
duction. It is impossible to skip the lengthy and unambi 
tious conversations which occupy so much of 7hornleigh Hall 
(London : Sutton) and yet follow the story. But then they do 
not remind you of the Pé/grim’s Scrip, and the story itself is 
hardly worth following. Stubborn insomnia would, however, 
probably give way before diligent perusal. A couple of glorified 
magazine stories go to the making of Drifting Apart (Lon- 
don: Percival), which, like so much of Mrs. Macquoid’s work, 
is pleasant but somewhat thin. 

If a moral intention could pardon feebleness or vulgarity in 
the execution, then were it possible to praise Mr. Eugene Field 
for A Little Book of Profitable Tales(London: Osgood). Each 
of these fantastical stories is charged and double-shotted with 
‘improving’ lessons ; but as a rule their conception is based 
in some cheap paradox, and in no case is the language suffi- 
cient or fit. Many of them are (in a manner of speaking) dis- 
tant connections of the fairy tale, and it is easy to see that 
Mr. Field has set the ensample of Hans Andersen before his 
eyes. Something more is necessary to excellence in this sort 
than the endowment in freakish wise of clocks and moonbeams 
with speech, or to send a doctor to a young oyster that he 
may feel its pulse ‘and prescribe for incipient consumption. 
That forro unum is expression, and you do not admit that Mr. 
Field has it when you read of a mouse which explains why it 
likes ‘Western reserve cheese’ in this style: ‘ For truly I re- 
cognise in no other viand or edible half the fragrance or half 
the gustfulness (sé) to be met with in one of these pale but 
aromatic domestic products.’ Nor do you recognise any dis- 
tinction in his taste when you read in one and the same tale 
of the Penitent Thief, Dimas, and of a mouse eaten by a cat 
for incredulity about Santa Claus. The other tales are even as 
this is: a more or less paradoxical situation, rather belonging 
to the ¢adleau vivant style of thing than stagey, worked out in 
diction which oscillates between babbling, prattling simplicity 
and the damp fireworks of journalese. Those stories which 
are ‘located’ in the South-West of ‘ These’ have some racy dia- 
lect; but A Little Yaller Baby—(which is, so to say, a boarding- 
school modification of Maupassant’s /dy//e)—is merely offen- 
sive, and the others are so impoverished of idea, so worn of 
originality by the frequent usage of former writers, as to be not 
worth reading. 


THE NEW GAME 
Skat. By L. V. DIEHL. ‘The Club’ Series. London: Bell. 


For the average Englishman there are but two games so 
‘mental’ (‘tis Hoyle’s own word) that skill therein hath scope 
unlimited ; but the German believes that he has invented a 
third, fair to rival whist and chess. Certain is it that the Fader- 
lander has his skat column in his weekly paper, and when he 
sallies forth to the ends of the world he takes his skat and his 
skittles with him, precisely as the Englishman his cricket and 
his whist. Nay, more, it is within knowledge that in certain 
countries, as Brazil, where the twin Saxon nations do dominate 
in amity and goodfellowship, the Briton is being rapidly con- 
verted toskat, despite its actual surroundings of beer and skittles. 
The present handbook, howbeit; by far the most complete yet 
published in English, is not, as its compiler would appear to 
think, the first in the field, for scat (not skat) was included in 
German and French Games at Cards (London: W. H. Allen) 
some three years since. We note that Mr. Diehl’s rules and 
methods of scoring differ materially from those in which we had 
been previously instructed, and we could wish that his prefatory 
remarks as to his being ‘the form which is generally adopted 
by skat players’ were a little more authoritative. Any haziness 
as to rules may lead to deplorable disputes, as (notably) at 
loo ; but in all probability this will serve as the accepted autho- 
rity in England. And when you have an authority, to quarrel 
save for quarrelling’s sake is hard. 

And skat is no trivial game to be picked up in ten minutes 
—(if it were, how should it appeal to the German brain ?)— 
but to a novice it appears considerably worse than whist. Its 
varieties are so many that at first he can scarce grasp its 
general principles, let alone the science of application. In 
One respect it differs from all other games: it is essentially 
for three players, and this fact alone should make it irre- 
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sistible to every one in search of pastime for his declining 
years. Without comparing whist and skat, it is arguable that 
the latter is a finer pastime than ‘dummy.’ Skat has naught 
in common with whist except the necessity of remembering 
what cards have been played; but divers English games are 
suggested by it. The actual play of the hand resembles 
nothing so much as nap: the pack is the picquet pack of 
thirty-two cards; as in all-fours, the score is made not by 
tricks but by the numerical value therein contained—the ace 
ranking as II, the ten as Io, and the king, queen, knave, 4, 3, 
and 2 respectively ; so that the total is 120, of which 61 has 
to be got to win, 91 reckoning extra, and the full total still 
more. The knaves have a value even greater than they have 
at euchre—for, irrespective of suit, they are always the highest 
trumps ; the suits have a peculiar order of precedence—clubs 
being highest, and spades, hearts, and diamonds following in 
order. There is thus one trump suit of eleven cards, with four 
plain suits of seven each. Each player receives ten cards, the 
two remaining (the skat) being dealt face downwards on the 
table. As at nap, each player proposes in turn, the highest 
bidder playing against the combined opponents; but, as at 
poker, he need not declare his whole game at first, but may 
raise it at discretion. There are six sorts of proposals, each of 
which scores and is differently played: these, in ascending 
order, are known as ‘general,’ ‘tourné,’ ‘solo,’ ‘ nullo,’ ‘ nullo 
ouvert, and ‘grand.’ ‘General’ only occurs when the cards 
are evenly divided and no player ventures a declaration: when 
the skat is left alone, and the player whose tricks are worth 
most points loses ten, while the player with no trick at all gains 
fifteen. ‘Tourné’ is the lowest; and here the skat belongs to 
the player (he who ‘ goes’), and he may take it into his hand, 
discarding any two cards he pleases. These count for him at 
the end of the hand; and thus, if he be weak, he may put 
two unguarded tens in the skat, and insure the comfortable 
provision of 20 towards the 61 he has to get. The trump suit 
in ‘tourné’ is decided by turning up one of the original skat 
cards, and the value of the game lost or won is 5, 6, 7, or 8, 
according to the trump suit. In ‘solo’ the skat belongs to 
the player and counts for him, but he may not see it till the 
hand has been played, nor may he discard into it. He 
names his own trump-suit ; soa ‘solo’ in clubs will take pre- 
cedence of one in spades, scoring 9, 10, 11, 12, according to 
the suit in which ‘solo’ is won or lost. In ‘nullo’ he pro- 
poses to make no trick at all, as in the ‘misére’ variety 
of nap or the old-fashioned boston. ‘ Nullo ouvert’ is the 
same as ‘nullo,’ save that after the first trick the player has 
to show his hand on the table; in both there are no trumps, 
and the cards rank as at whist, the scores won or lost being 
24 or 48. In the ‘grand’ entry there are no trumps except the 
four knaves, which form a little trump suit by themselves : in 
other respects the game is identical with ‘solo,’ but the score 
is 20. These amounts are multiplied according to the number 
of head cards, or matadors (to use the quadrille word), which 
the player has (or has not) in his hand, with the addition of one 
point for the game, two points for a game where gI is won in 
play, and so on. The highest that may be won or lost in a 
single hand is 192, the lowest a pitiful 10. We are presump- 
tuous enough to think that here is too great a divergence, and 
that all this multiplying might well be omitted : when the score 
for the ‘nullos”, (which have no ‘ matadors’) would have to be 
reduced. 

Skat is far too good a game to degenerate into a gamble ; 
but, though luck can never be entirely eliminated from cards, in 
a game of skill it is well to throttle it as completely as you can. 
A player who has just lost or won well over a hundred points 
will not play the next hand with complete zest if he knows that, 
whatever his skill, he can only win back or lose some dozen or 
so. Thus, nothing is more maddening at loo than for a player 
largely looed twice or thrice on end, as soon as the pool has 
vanished to find ace and king of trumps in his hand, and no- 
thing or next to nothing left for him to win. ’Tis such excite- 
ment that made loo so fascinating? Most true ; but skat bases 
its pretensions on higher grounds, and the pleasant despair 
of the gambler is wholly distinct from the disheartenment of 
the student of a game that should be ruled by intelligence- 
In a hand at whist there is but little tension if one player hold 
the four honours, the ten, the other trumps. Three points is 
all too many for such a hand: according to the skat system 
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he would count 6x3. Why, pray, should Luck be thus en- 
couraged to slap the face of Skill ? 

Mr. Diehl has gone thoroughly into the play of every several 
variety of skat, as regards both player and opponents ; and for 
usefulness and lucidity his well-reasoned arguments are worthy 
of ‘Cavendish’ himself. And the disciples of the late Pro- 
fessor Proctor will be rejoiced to learn that skat as yet has no 
* conventions.’ 


COLLINGWOOD 


Admiral Lord Collingwood. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
London : Methuen. 

Collingwood has been dead some eighty years ; and but for 
his monument in St. Paul’s, and the as vet unobsolete war-ship 
that bears his name, he is well-nigh forgotten by the country he 
served so faithfully and well. His sterling merits are dimmed 
by the brilliancy of Nelson’s fortune ; and yet in bravery he was 
the equal, and in tactics he was probably the superior, of his 
mighty chief ; and of actual service he saw considerably more. 
But his career was misfortunate in glory as it was glorious in 
misfortune. By sheer merit he rose from the lowest to the 
highest rank; of his fifty years’ service forty-four were passed 
away from home, yet he received no serious wound ; his per- 
formance in each of the great battles in which he bore a part 
was magnificent. But he was always second fiddle, and when, 
after Trafalgar, he succeeded his friend and rival in the com- 
mand, he strove in vain to find an opportunity of independent 
distinction, and died, worn out by the harness which he had 
worn so long. 

The materials for his biography are fairly abundant. A some- 
what meagre narrative exists in the fifteenth volume of 7he 
Naval Chronicle, and in 1828 his son-in-law, G. L. Newnham 
Collingwood, published a memoir more or less compacted of his 
letters—evidently mutilated. Mr. Russell, in addition to these, 
has been so fortunate as to obtain the use of a large number 
of unpublished letters addressed by Collingwood to his wife’s 
uncle, Sir Edward Blackett. And then there are the contem- 
porary newspapers. Thus: ‘ Plymouth Report.—March 8th, 
wind NNE., fair. In the forenoon great fog. Sailed for Tor- 
bay the Bavjleur of 98 guns, Rear-Admiral Collingwood.’ To 
any one but Mr. Russell that might seem bald enough ; but 
this is what Ze makes of it: ‘We taste the salt wind ; we see 
the great fog lifting. Portsmouth Water, Plymouth Sound, are 
before us crowded with the craft of that day ; the line-of-battle 
ship lifts the gleaming buttons of her trucks on high, the blood- 
red cross of St. George proudly waves at a score of gaff-ends, 
the small armed sloop is beating out’ (the wind, be it ob- 
served, is NNE.), ‘and some saucy brig is bowling in with 
a flowing sheet in company with three or four prizes, black 
sulky-looking French luggers, and Dutch hoys with bows of 
the shape of an apple’: and so on, and so on. It is only 
fair to say that the occasions on which Mr. Russell has let him- 
self go like this are few. You may read in a tawdry biography 
of Drake that in his case ‘the soberest chroniclers reeled 
with unscholarly gait as they told the tale, and the most digni- 
fied historians made pedantic apology for the capers they felt 
forced to cut’; and in like manner it would seem that the grave 
and noble seriousness of Collingwood’s letters and life has in 
a measure steadied the poet of 4/arooned, and enabled him to 
use his sound knowledge of seamanship in a manner gratify- 
ing to nautical and to innautical alike. As it is, his book 
is well-written and readable, howbeit a trifledull. For Colling- 
wood was no sea-dog, but a gentleman of education, dignity, 
and refinement. The marvellous mildness and efficiency of 
his discipline were probably unparalleled in those days of cat 
and pressgang: and at a time when, owing to the long and 
dreary periods of blockading, it was not uncommon for a whole 
ship’s company to rise in open mutiny ; when, too, there were 
legitimate grounds for continuous complaint as to the ineffi- 
ciency of officers, the roguery of shipbuilders, and a hundred 
other disgraces from which we flatter ourselves our present 
navy is emancipated. Then, Collingwood’s private life was as 
barren of occasion as his public career: he only saw his wife 
and daughters at the rarest intervals, and never after the be- 
jated honours that fell to his share at Trafalgar. As to those 
honours, the one thing he asked of his country—that his title 
might descend through his female issue—was refused. In his 
own letter to the publisher of Zhe Naval Chronicle, which 
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may be seen at the Naval Exhibition, he tells you that his life 
“has been a continued service at sea, but unmarked by any of 
those extraordinary events or brilliant scenes which hold men 
up to particular attention, and distinguish them from those 
officers who are zealous and anxious for the public service’; 
yet he remained unembittered by the long series of disap- 
pointments and mortifications that fell to his share. His 
death was as his life. Unable to bear up any longer against 
illness, he resigned his command ; and he succumbed, on his 
way home, to a disease that might have been readily cured but 
for his own inflexible sense of duty. 

The illustrations were deserving of praise but that the 
‘heteroglyphy’ by which they are reproduced is not very suc- 
cessful. And there is an absurd mistake. The pictures which 
face 91 and 191 are precisely the same ; but in one place you 
shall find the printed legend ‘ Line-of-battle ship blockading 
off Brest’ and in the other ‘H.M.S. Royal Severeign.” Now, 
the block might do duty for either, but it can hardly serve 
for both. 


OLD AND NEW 


The ‘ Knickerbocker Naggets’ (New York and London: 
Putnam’s Sons), howbeit neatly printed and better meant than 
many things of the kind, are in no wise pretty to behold. Still, 
they are generally good in substance ; and in the present in- 
stance they are better than usual. Indeed, the fault of the set 
of Representative Irish Stories which Mr. W. B. Yeats has 
selected and edited for a generation to which the Irish novel is 
at best a memory is that there is not enough of it. Here, it 
is true, is the incomparable Maria Edgeworth, whose Castle 
Rackrent is good as ever; here is Carleton with three or 
four of the best of the 7razts and Stories ; here is Lover with 
the inevitable (and tedious) Barney O’Reirdon ; here is the 
Maguire of Father Tom and the Pope—surely as good an ex- 
travaganza as the century has produced ; here are Kickham, 
and the Banims, and Miss Mulholland; and here—for a 
wonder of wonders that is wonderful out of all whooping !— 
here is as much as a whole brick from the big house in ruins 
that was built by that most un-Hibernian Irishman, Charles 
Lever. But is that enough for either truth or contentment? 
We do not think it is. To be sure, Mr. Yeats is sick of the 
‘stage Irishman,’ as he calls the creature, and would fain 
impress upon you the conviction that his countrymen are not 
always drinking potheen and singing songs and spinning 
blackthorns—that Ireland is the birthplace of the brothers 
Healy as well as of Micky Free and Jack Maginnis, the land 
not only of Lever’s Trinity College but of Carleton’s Wild- 
goose Lodge as well. But who doubts it? ‘Who’s a-denig- 
ing of it, Betsy? Betsy, who’s a-deniging of it?’ The worst 
of it is that your Irishman himself it is who is so largely re- 
sponsible for the traditional illusion. Kickham, for instance, 
is accepted by Mr. Yeats as a typical patriot ; but the only 
difference, to a Saxon eye at least, between Kickham’s ‘ Pig- 
Driving Peelers’ and Micky Free’s anecdotes about his father 
(say) is that Kickham tries to be funny, and is not, whereas 
Lever—-well, Lever is not Kickham, and there’s an end of it. 
No doubt the ‘stage Irishman’ is a humbug; but at least 
he is preferable, you think, to the real article, as pictured in 
Wildgoose Lodge and ‘The Battle of the Factions.’ That 
said, and the theory propounded that there should have been 
at least thrice as much of Lever as there is, there is no harm in 
insisting (1) that the selection is too scanty and (2) that Mr. 
Yeats—(who introduces his selection in a poem of singular 
quality and charm)—has done his work right well. 

The first two numbers of the new Zeztschrift fiir Interna- 
tionales Privat- und Strafrecht (Erlangen: Palm und Enke), 
edited by Herr Oberlandesgerichtsrath Bohm, contain a vast 
amount of interesting and valuable matter. The papers are 
both theoretical and practical. An example of the first is 
the discussion of the doctrine of international private law by 
Professor Meili of Zurich; of the second, the account of the 
acquisition and loss of the right of citizenship according to 
the French law, by Dr. Ludwig Field. Sections are de- 
voted to recent decisions, statutes, and actions relating to 
the subject in the chief countries of Europe. There is also 
a full statement of the current literature of the world in so 
far as it relates to international law. Among contributors 
two are from New York, one from Washington, and one from 
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Chicago, while Great Britain is represented by Dr. Schuster. 
Js not Sir Frederick Pollock right in saying that the States 
are far before us in studies connected with the higher jurispru- 
dence? Edinburgh has lost Professor Lorimer, which fact 
explains, though it does not excuse, her absence from the list. 
No. 2, by the way, contains a brief biography, in which that 
gentleman is described as Professor of Law at the High School 
of Edinburgh! This gives a favourable opinion of the pre- 
cocity of the Caledonian Youth ; but to them that sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel as he illustrated his speculations with recon- 
dite passages in the works of the schoolmen a smile may be 
permitted. 

Excellently printed in Copenhagen and produced by various 
competent hands, an extremely useful monograph on Denmark 
(London : Heinemann. Copenhagen: Host) has been issued 
with the name of H. Weitmeyer as editor. It is by no means 
light reading: it is too condensed for that. But in moderate 
bulk it contains everything necessary to an apprehension of 
the past history and the present condition—political, social, 
literary, and industrial—of a kingdom which on more accounts 
than one compels our interest in its affairs. The only thing 
to which exception can be taken is the English of Mr. Weit- 
meyers preface: which almost recalls the advertisements of 
certain foreign hotels. 

The Imperial Federation League has issued in a pamphlet, 
gay with imperial symbols on the cover, Aatse the Flag and 
other patriotic songs, by Canadian writers. The work is pri- 
marily intended for school children. It seems that on national 
anniversaries the Union-Jack is hoisted on the school-houses, 
and essays are written on such subjects as the battle of Queens- 
ton Heights and the capture of Detroit. Most of the poems 
here presented are but spirited rhetoric ; for Canada has not 
yet brought a poet to birth. It might be as well if a future 
edition included some of the patriotic poetry of the mother- 
country. //ands All Round, for instance, Drayton’s Agin- 
courtand Ye Mariners of -ngland—to mention no more—are 
worthy a place beside God Save the Queen. And if God Save 
the Queen be included, why not Aule Britannia, which reads 
even better than it sings ? 

Less tolerable than the cad who cuts jokes at mothers-in-law 
is the cad who writes foolishly and tastelessly about marriage. 
Cupid and Marriage Customs (London : Denver), by ‘ Cosmo- 
politan,’ is as fatuous as it is inaccurate, and as egoistic as it is 
atuous. In fact, it is a feeble imitation of How to de Happy 
Though Married—quotations and all. The author should 
have applied to writing Dr. Johnson’s remark toa Young Ass 
who asked whether ‘ the great lexicographer’ thought he should 
marry : ‘I would advise no one to write who is not likely to 
propagate understanding.’ 

Dyspepsia or unrequited affection, together with an entirely 
abnormal endowment of self-conceit, have apparently impelled 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt to the production of Zhe Present and 
the Future (London : Reeves and Turner), an ill-conditioned 
little book in which he girds at the Christian faith in parti- 
cular and his fellow-creatures in general. Perhaps he hopes 
for a reply from Mr. Gladstone: it is certain that no sane 
person will take the least trouble to remark either himself or 
his ill-temper. We have also received a handy guide to The 
Setersdal and Southern Norway (Edinburgh : Macniven), by 
Alice Ogilvie ; 7he Academy Notes, 1891 (London : Chatto), 
edited by Henry Blackburn ; 7he New Gallery, 1897 (London : 
Chatto), with notes by Henry Blackburn ; /%ctures of Sgr 
(London: Pall Mall Gazette Office); a new edition, being 
the third, of a useful series of Noles on Surgery for Nurses 
(Edinburgh : Oliver), by Joseph Bell, M.D.; a new edition, 
being the second, of M00d-Carving (London : Whittaker), by 
C. G. Leland; a new edition, being the second, of Popular 
Lectures and Addresses (London: Macmillan), by Professor 
Sir William Thomson ; a new edition of Désarmed (London : 
Methuen), by M. Betham-Edwards ; a cheap edition of Sam’s 
Sweetheart (London ; Hutchinson), by Helen Mathers ; a new 
edition of Zhe History of the Rebellion of 1745-6 (Edinburgh : 
Chambers), by Robert Chambers ; a new edition, being the 
twenty-first, of /%rst Year's French Course (Edinburgh: Oliver), 
by C. H. Schneider ; and an excellent Zouris’’s;Map of Scot- 
land (Edinburgh: Bartholomew), drawn after the Ordnance 
Survey, showing the county limitations settled by the Boun- 
dary Commission. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIon 
A Child Widow, Mrs. F. H. Williamson. London: Chatto. 
3 vols. 
A Lifes Devotion. Lady Virginia Sandars. London: Hurst. 
3 vols. 


Jack's Father. W.¥E. Norris. London: Methuen. 
Spindle and Shears. Lewis Armytage. London: W. H. 
Allen. 


The Three Dreams. A.M. Evill. London: Eden. 
Treachery. F.W. Bain. London: Percival. 


VERSE 

A Cracked Fiddle. Frederick Langbridge. Limerick : 
M‘Kern. §s. 

Crispus: A Drama. A. Guthrie-Smith. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 5s. 

Michael Villiers, Idealist. E. H. Hickey. London: Smith, 
Elder. 6s. 

Pearl; An English Poem of the Fourteenth Century. Edited 
by I. Gollancz. London: Nutt. 

Through the Postern. WW. Morison. Glasgow: MacLehose. 
3s. 6d. 

Vestigia Ketrorsum. A.J. Munby. London: Eden. 5s. 

Younger American Poets, 1830-90. Edited by Douglas Sladen. 
London: Griffith. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL 


A Cruise in an Opium Clipper. Captain Lindsay Anderson. 
London : Chapman. 

The Setersdal and Southern Norway. Alice Ogilvie. Edin- 
burgh: Macniven. Is. 3d. 


BioGRAPHY 


Charles Darwin. C.F. Holder. London: Putnam. §s. 

Great Commanders of Modern Times. Judge O’Connor Morris. 
London: W. H. Allen. 

Life and Letters of Robert Browning. Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 
London: Smith, Elder. 12s. 6d. 

Richard Redgrave. ¥F. M. Redgrave. London: Cassell. 
10s. 6d. 

History 

England and the English in the Eighteenth Century. W. C. 

Sydney. London: Ward and Downey. 24s. 


‘THEOLOGY 
Critical Studies in St. Luke. Colin Campbell. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
The Sermon Bible. Luke 1. to John 111. London: Hodder 
7s. 6d. 
MIscELLANEA 


Ancient Goldfields in Africa. J. M. Stuart. London : Effing- 
ham. 

A Scientific Frontier. John Dacosta. London: W. H. Allen. 
2s. 6d. 

Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. Henry 
Jones. Glasgow: MacLehose. 7s. 6d. 

Lessons in Elementary Biology. YT. J. Parker. London: 
Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

Poachers and Poaching. John Watson. London: Chapman. 

Railway Accounts and Finance. J. A. Fisher. London: 
Bemrose. os. 6d. 

Slang, Jargon, and Cant. <A. Barrére and C. G. Leland: 
Privately printed. 

Sixty-Three Years’ Angling. John MacVine. London: Long- 
mans. 1os. 6d. 

The Origin of Property in Land. Fustel de Coulanges ; 
Translated by Mrs. Ashley. London: Sonnenschein. 
2s. 6d. 

The Question of Copyright. G. H. Putnam. London : 
Putnam. 

ForEIGN 

Cicero: sein Leben und seine Schriften. M. Aly. Berlin : 
Gaertner. 3m. 60 pf. 

Die kommersielle Entwicklung Chinas in den letzten 25 Jahren. 
Gunzel. Leipzig: Friedrich. 3 m. 
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Die eddische Kosmologie. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Kosmogonie des Alterthums. E,. H. Meyer. Freiburg : 


Mohr. 3 m. 60 pf. 
Die Entstehung des alttest. Kanons. G. Wildeboer. Gotha: 
Perthes. 3 m. 60 pf. 
Die Sprachwissenschaft. \hre Aufgaben, Methode und Ergeb- 
nisse. G. v. d. Gabelentz. Leipzig: Weigel. 14 m. 
Dunbars Poems. Edited with introductions, various read- 
ings, etc., by J. Schipper. Part 1. Leipzig: Freytag. 
4 m. 8o pf. 

Etudes @histoire du 19° siecle. Les Ministres des finances 
de la Russie, 1802-90. C. Skalkovsky. Paris: Guillaumin. 
7 fr. Soc. 

La vie littéraire, 3 serie. A. France. Paris: Lévy. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Notions fondamentales d@' économie politique. M. G. de Molinari. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Péril. Gréville. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Une passionnetie. ‘Gyp. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 











ady on the 25th inst., price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’ S MAGAZINE 
JUNE, 1891. 
: CONTENTS. 
MOLIERE. (Frontispiece.) After a Painting by Coypel. 
The BOULEVARDS of PARIS. FRANcIsqve SARCEY. 


The Illustrations by G. JEanNior. 


PARSON JOYE’S JUSTICE. Manie Bint. 
watt tod on the ATLANTIC. Witiiam H. RIDEING. 
ully Illustrated 
An. AEE DAMA COURTSHIP,—Part II. F. J. Stimson. 
onciusion. 
MOLIERE. Anprew Lanc. With a Portrait (Frontispiece) 
and Fac-similes of ‘Title-Pages of Early Editions of his Plays. 
IN CAMP. Cuartes F. Lummis. 
BOYS CLUBS. Everr JANseEN WENDELL. Drawings by 
Herspert DENMAN. 
GERMAN SKETCHES. Buiss Perry. I. The CZAR’S 
DIAMOND.—II. BY the ILL 


SOME PHOTOGRAPHS of LUMINOUS OBJECTS. 


Wa vace Goo_p LEvison. With numerous Illustrations. 

DE MORTUIS. EbitH M. Tuomas. 

VERGNIAUD in the TUMBRIL.  Lovise Imocen 
GUINEY. 

The WAR as WE SEE IT NOW. JounC. Ropes. 


THE POINT OF VIEW :—Mr. MORLEY and LITERA- 
TURE—LEGISLATION and the QUACK—An AMERICAN RENAIS- 
SANCE—The MATRON in FICTION. 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 Bedford St., Strand. 








MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE 

Italy and France. By an Italian Statesman. 
Child Labour : 

I. The Minimum Age for Labour of Children. m4 Cardinal Manning. 

II. The Half-Timers. By Henry Dunckley, LL.I 
The Law of Divorce. By Sir Alfred Stephen. 
Mr. Holman Hunt's ‘ May-Day, Magdalen Tower.’ By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
The Shadow of the Kurd. II. By Mrs. Bishop. 
‘The New Scheme for the Indian Civil Service Examinations. By J. Churton 


Collins. 
Bad Air and Bad He ow (With Letters from Sir Lyon Playfair, Professor 
Huxley, and ot jy Harold Wager and the Hon. — Herbert. 


Ancient Lay End . By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

A Basis of Posies | Morality. II. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
Jenny Lind. By the Rev. 'H. R. Haweis. 

The Locust Plague in Algeria. By Mrs. Courtenay Bodley. 
The Manipur Blue-Book.  B sy Sir Richard Tenphe, Bart., M.P. 


ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 





Price Half-a-crown. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE tor. 
Shall we Dissolve this Year? 
A Neglected Irish Factor. By F. W. Currey. 
The Pictures of the Year. By Mrs. Henry Apy. 
The Physical Conscience. By ArapELLA KENRALY. 


A Diligence Journey through Spain. By Captain 
WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


The Church in Wales: A Reply. By W. Jenxyn Tuomas. 
Italy asa Field for Emigration. By E. S. Morcan. 
English and German Music. By WaLTER AUSTIN. 
German or Greek. By Artuur Gaye. 

Nasir of Balkh. ByC. J. Pickertne. 

Training in Patriotism. By L. K. Trorrer. 
Correspondence. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


(No. 380) 
For JUNE, Price ts., contains 


I. is RISE OF BRITISH DOMINION IN THE EAST. By Sir ALFrep 
YALL, K.C.B 


2. A PRINCE OF DEMOCRACY. By H. L. Have t. 

3» MY LADY’S SONG. By JosErn TRUMAN. 

4. THE WOMAN IN THE MORGUE. By GitperT Parker. 

5. SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By 
Mrs. WILLIAMS. 

6. FREDERICK WALKER. By Jutia Carrwaricut (Mrs. Henry Ady). 

7. ploy CONSOLATIONS OF ART. By Ernest Ruys. 

8. SYLVA. 


9. MOLTKE AS A MAN OF LETTERS. By H. A. Perry. 
o. THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 


NOTICE.—The price of the ENGuisu ItLustRATED MAGAZINE 7¢s now Six- 
pence net. 7he terms on which it is supplied to booksellers are not such 
as will enable them to sell the Magazine at less than the published price. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JUNE, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. net, contains 
1. GALESWINTHE. Eng =" by W. Biscompe GARDNgR after a Drawing by 


L. ALMA TapEMA, R.A. Frontispiece. 
2. RECOLLECTIONS OF CRICKET. Freperick Gate. Ilustrated. 
3. THE FATE OF NANA SAHIB’S ENGLISHMAN. ArcuiBaLp Forpes. 
4. THE MARINERS OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE ARMADA. _Illus- 
trated H. Hatrtipay SEARLING. 
5s. A NIGHT IN JUNE. Rosertr RuTLanp MANNERS. . 
6. THE LIFE AND POETRY OF FRANCOIS COPPEE. E. and R. 


PROT,HERO. 
. A CHATEAU IN FRANCE. Mary Maruer. _ Illustrations by W. J. 
HENNESSY. 
8. A PROTRACTED WEDDING. J. THropore Bent. 
9. GATHER YE ROSEBUDS. Words by Rosnert Herrick. Illustration by 
HENRY RYLAND. 
10. LIFE IN AN AUSTRALIAN BUSH TOWN. CuHarres DuMAREsg. 
Illustrated. 
11. THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. Chaps. 20-21 (Continued). F. Marion 
CrAwWFORD. Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssy. 


N 


MACMILLAN & Co., LONDON, W.C. 





ar ’ / « _ 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 908. ——-J UNE 18 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
THE POPE AND HIS WRITINGS. By Dr. Stcmunp MOnz. 
CONTRAST. By Sir HERserT MAXxweELt, Barrt., M.P. 
WAYS AND WHIMS OF FRESH-WATER FISHES. By A Son 
OF THE MARSHES. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
THE GROWING UNPOPULARITY OF MILITARY SERVICE. 
—II. By Major-Generac F,. Cuenevix Trencu, C.M.G. 
A NIGHT IN A HAYSTACK; OR, A TRIAL FOR THE 
DERBY. By JAck THE SHEPHERD. 
SQUIRE DOOT OF DOOT HALL, DOOT HILL, IRELAND. 
RICHARD DE LA POLE, ‘WHITE ROSE.’ By H. W. Wotrr. 
A TROUBLE BEFORE AMERICA. By WarNeEForp MorrattT 
JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE. By Mayor C. R. ConpEr. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
ll 
JUNE 
The British Army in 1891. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. 
Influenza. By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 
An Election at the English Academy. 
Archbishop Magee. By the Rev. Canon Benham. 
The Future of American Literature. By Theodore Watts. 
The Paris Salons of 1891. By Mabel Robinson. 
Child Life Insurance: A Reply. By Captain Pembroke Marshall. 
Letters in Philistia. By Grant Allen. 
Bulgars and Serbs. By A. Hulme-Beaman. 
Baudelaire : The Man. 3y Edward Delille. 
A Modern Idyll. 7 The Editor. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 











PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 
PART VI.—NEW SERIES. 
ConTEnTs for JUNE 1891. 

LILIAN AND LILI, Chaps. XII., XIII. By the Author of ‘The Atelier 
du Lys.’ 

ASPIRATION. By Miss Winvaip. 

GREEK FORERUNNERS OF CHRIST. No. III. By the Rev. Peter Litty. 

THE GHOST OF MEQUATLING. (Prize Story.) By Esperanza. 

OUR CAMP IN NORTH WALES. By the Author of ‘ An Easter Ghost.’ 

SOME DAYS AT THE DOCKS. By C. FortrescurE YonGeE. 

THE STORY OF THE WHITE VIOLETS. By BLancHe Oram. 

CAMEOS — ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCLXXXVI.— Jacobite 
Schem 

TO THE BISHOP OF GRAHAMSTOWN, ON RETURNING TO HIS DIOCESE. 
By Joun JERVIS BERESFORD. 

THAT STICK. Chaps. XX. to XXII. By C. M. Yonce. 

STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE. No. VI. By M. Watson. 

THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 

BOOK NOTICES. 


LONDON: A, D. INNES & CO. (late WALTER SMITH & INNES), 
31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 

EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
L above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
nd COLOMBO. STEAN IERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. 
High- Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


fc a 
every Comer F. GREEN & CO.; 
Managers—) ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, 
For freight or passage ed yply to the latter firm. LONDON, E.C. 





en 


PLEASURE CRUISES 10 THE LAND OF THE MIDNICHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY'S STEAMSHIPS 
‘CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons REGISTER, AND ; GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons REGISTER, 
Leaving London 19th JUNE, for 27 days. ist JULY, for 27 days. 23d JULY, 

~~ for a7 days. 5th AUG., for23 days. Calling at Leith two days later. 
The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘ Inner Lead,’ ¢.¢., inside the fringe 
of Islands off the Coast of Nx rway, hows securing smooth water, and on the first 


three, trips the North Cape will be iched while the sun is above the horizon at 
midnight. The Chimborazo and C. wronmne are fitted with electric light, electric 
bells, hot and cold baths, ete 

(F. GRE EN & CO.. 13 Fenchurch Avenue, 


Managers—*) XN DERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
For Passage apply to the latter Firm. LONDON, E.C. 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 





BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LrimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ‘ ‘ a BATAVIA, Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . , ” BRISBANE, . . m 
RANGOON, . 3 si ROCKHAMPTON, . = 
KURRACHEE, ; ee ZANZIBAR, . ‘ - 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEwELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





RE-OPENING OF 
ST. BERNARD’S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE 
AFTER ALTERATIONS. 

During the SUMMER MONTHS the KEEPER is in ATTENDANCE from 
6 till 9.30 A.M., and from 12 Noon till 6 p.m. (on SUNDAYS from 7 till 9 A.m., and 
from 3.15 till 6 p.M.), for the SUPPLY of the MINERAL W ATE R to VISITORS, 
at the Charge of One Penny per Visitor. 

St. BERNARD'S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE, April 1891. 


THE IVEW TABLE DECORATION 


‘GLOIRE DE DIJON’ ROSE 
FLOWER-~HOLDERS. 


Charming Effect. 





New Colours. 





JOHN FORD & CO., 


CHINA AND GLASS SHOWROOMS, 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. od., 3s. 9d., 


4s. od., 58. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. 9d., or 55. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern. 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.- —_ iren’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
ualities equally cheap. Price L ists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 

osiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


l= MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








COFFEE AS IN ARABIA 


THIS is quite a diffe so called Fr nch Coffee 1 is usually 


argely adulterated wi ith chicory and burnt sugar, but is —— from the finest 


description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, ts. 64., 1s. 8d., and 1s. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK ST. aud 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 
R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
- w INBURGH 


InvITES Inspection of his High-class Collect ti vetagh sche nglish, vba and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tal airs, = mir Cloc — Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Pe ersian Mz ats, Er ngravings anc -a- ‘x 


MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed 











to Larger Premises, 
11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


Ii SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Awarded ( z H Y 90; 2 Prize Medals, Paris, 1889 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 'S IRISH 
s 3d. per doz.| Hemstitched 
CAMBRIC::. = ° |é adies 1:28 Mid. per doz. 
By apy he Camt ener BI INSO )N 
Quix + =P KET. —— 


Embroidere aH ndk n all the latest 1 Is. to 20s. each, 
Collars, ¢ = elegy etc. 


a ROBINS ON CLEAVER, Be olfast “ UANOKERCH! EFS 














WEBBS 
SEEDS 


Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants Warrants 
To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 














Seedsmen 











Illustrated Conia Gratis and Post Free. 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea Hhornse 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 











Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 


SINGER'S “=. + 


OR ON HIRE 


TEN per Cent. At easy weekly payments 
Discount with option of purchase. 


for Cash. Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis. 


Liberal Allowance 
= ACHIN 
Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 


NGEP: 
\ 2 R's 








| The FIRST & P Delicious in 
Manufactured in the QO N OLS O 9 SUMMER for 
UNITED KINCDOM. Er ay ROY AL APPOINTMEN> NS BLANC-MANCE, 
Has 35 YEARS’ = CUSTARDS, FRUIT 

World-Wide Cm Sy TABLE-JELLIES, 


csr CORN FLOUR 
ite MANUFACTURERS AND ee 
EXCELLENCE PURVEYORS 5. CHILDREN 


of QUALITY. TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVALIDS., 














THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BuILDERs. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 
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Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by12to20iby45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 


aN 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon, 
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